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DEMOCRACY AND 


om few weeks have not been a very happy time for 
iplomats of England and France, who have been 
pundering badly. Whether our sympathies may be with 
me side or the other in Spain, it is anything but creditable 
oMr Eden and M. Blum that they have so far completely 
led to bring into effective operation their policy of non- 
vention and seem to have little chance of closing the 
‘Mable door until the fighting is over. Mr Eden is having 
ymile better fortune with his Locarno talks. So long as 
gland and France maintain that any settlement must be 
‘2 a European scale and not limited to the West only, 
‘Herr Hitler is uninterested, and all Britain’s blandishments 
‘Mouse no more response from Berlin than did the famous 
honnaire of May last—which is still unanswered. 
but the climax has come at the Geneva Assembly 
Meeting. It would be hard to find a parallel to the 
‘Mumiliating spectacle of two great Powers hunting round 
‘Me lobbies of the League of Nations to find someone 
“wiling to perform the obnoxious task of shutting the door 
@ the face of the Abyssinian delegation. The attempt was 
Mailure, as anyone might have foreseen who really under- 
Wands the attitude of the small Powers and why they rally 
™ sincerely to the principles of the Covenant. It was 
@evitable that every single delegate should recall the 
“MMation of Belgium in 1914, and should ask himself what 
Would have been thought-of the guarantors of Belgium’s 
“Mtrality if they had pleaded the Belgian Government’s 
“Ment to Havre and the German occupation of the capital 
“excuses for defaulting on their obligations. 
|) *he collapse of the Geneva intrigue compels a recon- 
eration of British and French policy. For the immediate 
f inevitable result is that Italy, which was ready to 
um and take her former place at Geneva, will remain 
My from the present meeting of the Assembly at least, 
M May continue her self-imposed isolation for some time 
meme. It will perhaps be said that this flouting of Italy 
'Fytthic victory; for it is scarcely to be believed that the 
fssinians who are still resisting in Western Ethiopia can 
‘®ore than maintain a ious opposition to the 
emtific resources of Italy. Italy’s absence from Geneva, 
other hand, undoubtedly narrows to a perilous extent 
Basis on which to build a new collective system. 
Assembly’s action was, however, the only possible 
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course for the League to take. It is one more demonstra- 
tion, to a world still sceptical of the existence of such a 
thing as world opinion, that it is capable of influencing the 
action of nations. The members of the League are not 
mere pawns which can be moved about at will by the 
Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers. 

But though Geneva has taken the only honourable 
course, this has in no way eased the diplomatic situation. 
On the con , the repeated demonstrations of the weak- 
ness of the League and of the democratic nations of 
Europe leave each nation to face the problem of its rela- 
tions with its individual neighbours. In this respect the 
situation is unfortunately steadily deteriorating. In par- 
ticular, the peace of Europe is falling ever more deeply 
under the shadow of a feud between a Power that 
recently seceded from the League and one that has recently 
joined it; between the champions of the rival political and 
economic ideas which divide every people in the world. 
Moreover, the gulf between Germany and France has been 
widened to an alarming degree by the German reaction 
to the Franco-Soviet Pact, which was itself a reply to 
German menaces. And now, Italy has drifted er 
away from the Western Powers. Can the League, or can 
Great Britain, do anything to prevent the schism of Europe 
into two rival camps of Fascism and Communism? Great 
Britain remains the friend of France, without having yet 
become the ally of Russia or enemy of Germany. Is it 
still possible to harmonise within the bounds of a single 
continent these rival elements, or must we, too, make our 
choice between one or other es these extremes? iii 

The voice of reason says iven peace—time 
modify both of thea systems of file: that foture. civiiiee- 
tions may take from both of them something 
and embody it in the society of the f 
always that civilisation can escape destruction in the mean- 
time. Can democracy persuade either or both of these 
formidable rivals to live at peace? 

So far as Russia is 
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about Germany? On this point, Mr Lloyd George, who 
has recently spent some time talking to Herr Hitler, is re- 
assuring. Herr Hitler, he tells us, wishes to be friends 
with England. Germany, he says, is not a menace; her 
armaments are for defensive purposes only, and even if 
she wished to wage an aggressive war she would not be in 
a position to do so for twenty years. 

If these assurances could command general acceptance, 
they would produce a widespread feeling of relief all over 
the civilised world. But can they be believed? In one 
respect, Mr Lloyd George’s conclusions are obviously 
suspeet. Whether or not the German army is an efficient 
fighting machine at the present moment, it is quite certain 
that it could become so in very much less than the twenty 
years that Mr Lloyd George envisages. In 1914 Great 
Britain, starting with far less than Germany has now, 
created an enormous and efficient army in something like 
twenty months, and there is no reason to believe that 
Germany cannot do as much. Unfortunate though it may 
be, there is no respite of twenty years imposed by technical 
factors. 

If this technical argument is set aside, is the rest of Mr 
Lloyd George’s thesis sound? It rests on one thing—faith 
in the good intentions of the Nazi Government. Is it 
reasonable to entertain such faith? Unhappily, we have 
to admit—in spite of the gravity of the admission—that 
we have serious grounds for misgiving when we reflect on 
the constitution of the Third Reich, the creed underlying 
its constitution, the course of the struggle between the 
extremists and the moderates within the bosom of the 
Nazi Party and—most ominous of all—the totalitarian 
system of education by which the rising generation in 
Germany is being drilled into an uncritical and fanatical 
subservience to the orthodox “‘ party line.’’ 

It will be said by many people that we have no right to 
criticise the internal arrangements of an independent state, 
or to condemn the ideals with which it sees fit to impregnate 
its citizens. It is true that we have no right whatever to 
attempt to impose on another people our own way of 
living. But when a foreign country’s Weltanschauung so 
clearly carries within itself so many threats to the peace of 
Europe and the security of that country’s neighbours, it 
becomes a consideration of the very first importance. Great 
Britain’s foreign policy may be said to turn very largely 
on the estimate formed by British public opinion of Ger- 
many’s probable intentions, and that estimate must depend 
upon the ideas prevalent in Germany and the apparent 
objectives of the new society which is arising there. And 
contemplation of those ideas and objectives is hardly 
reassuring. 

We cannot, indeed, escape the conclusion that the Nazi 
menace to peace is inherent in the Nazi system and is 
therefore a reality which cannot be left out of account in 
the shaping of British policy. In blunt words, faith in 
Germany’s good intentions is not a sufficient basis for 
European peace and security, and that means for British 
peace and security. As an elementary consideration of 
national defence, further precautions are necessary. 

What form should these precautions take? The question 
has only to be asked to suggest its own answer. There is only 
one means of taking precautions against the danger of 
Germany’s intentions not being as peaceful as she now 
claims, without at the same time joining an alliance 
against her and becoming one of her professed enemies. 
That method is for this country to set itself, at long last, 
with all its energy and determination and courage to build 
up in Europe a collective system which the Dictators will 
be compelled, despite themselves, to take seriously—a real 
League of Nations instead of the cringing obsequiousness to 
aggression shown by the Great Powers at Geneva this week. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to represent advocacy 
of the collective system as ical idealism. The 
epithet is untrue: a workable collective system would be 
more practical defence for Britain than all the squadrons 
that the Air Ministry can put in the air. But the advocates 
of collective security can proudly plead guilty to idealism. 
This week’s events at Geneva have shown that the smaller 
States (who have much more to lose by war) have remem- 
bered the truth the Great Powers have forgotten: that to 
have right on one’s side, and to stand up for it 

, may be worth more than a host of allies. 
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HOUSING AND BUILDING 


THE provision of decent housing conditi 
population has become an objective a ue whole 
eee all parties, in the last few a 
the double influence of this movement an 

housing boom, building activity has grown tonne Beit 
cedented volume; and Sir Kingsley Wood unpre- 
Bristol on Friday of last week, said that we a 
got down in many respects to the ‘ hard core’ de 
housing conditions and were in sight of rooti g out bad 
of it for good and all.’’ How far can it justifiably be 
assumed that the permanent removal of the j tractable ey; 
of bad housing is now within our grasp? evil 

In the winter of 1932-33 the phenomenal boom j 
building of dwelling houses by cdielde enterprise a 
and it has continued uninterruptedly ever since, ‘ 
number of houses built by private enterprise without State 
assistance rose from 62,456 completed in the six 
ended September, 1932, to 79,356 in the subsequent six 
months, and continued to rise steadily up to a peak 
of 149,409 in the six months ended March 31, 1935. 
was then a slight drop; but the latest figure, for the six 
months ended March 31, 1936, was as high as 145,720. 
Between September, 1932, and March, 1936, over 850,000 
houses had thus been built by unassisted private enter. 
prise (the total must now be close on 1,000,000), compared 
with a total of less than 1,300,000 built between the 
Armistice and September, 1932. 

The Government abolished the Wheatley subsidy in 
Sir Hilton Young’s first Housing Act, passed early in 1933, 
on the ground that private enterprise would be able to 
supply the necessary working-class houses. But in fact the 
great majority of the houses built in the succeeding period 
by private enterprise were for middle-class and to some 
extent better-paid working-class families. In the six 
months ended March 31, 1936, for instance, the number of 
‘* Class C ’’ houses built to let (which are generally taken 
to represent working-class houses proper) by unassisted 
private enterprise was only 18,793. Only about 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. in fact of the houses built by private 
enterprise throughout the ‘‘ boom ’”’ have been ae 
class houses proper, and there has been surprisingly li 
sign of any tendency for overcrowded ‘‘ working-class” 
tenants to ‘‘ filter up’’ into premises abandoned by 
middle-class families. This has of course been partly due 
to the general increase in the number of families during the 
period. 

As these facts began to be realised, a public demand for 
a more active State policy arose, and in April, 1933, the 
Government announced its five-year slum-clearance 
The local authorities were to schedule all the slum houses 
in their areas, and were to undertake to demolish them 
and rehouse the occupants, with the assistance of 
subsidy given in Mr Greenwood’s Act of 1930, during the 
five years between September, 1933, and September, 1938. 
The programme in its final form provided for the 
tion of about 300,000 houses, or an average of 60,000 @ 
year. At first, as was to some extent inevitable, progres 
was slow, and the number of new houses built by local 
authorities with the Greenwood subsidy only rose “— 
3.377 in the six months ending September 30, 1933; 
9,211 in the six months ended September 30, 1934- 
then, however, the rise has been steady; e 
18,539 in the six months ending September 30, 1935, 
20,591 in the six months ending March 31, 1936. 
summer of this year new houses were 
under the slum-clearance anaes at the rate of abo 
4,000 a month, and Sir Kingsley Wood was able to 
last week that 500,000 persons had already been rehoused 
He admitted, however, that another 150,000 pens the 
needed to complete the slum-clearance prog . 
two years that now remain out of the original five, have 
fore, just half the total houses originally contemplated 
to be completed. Naturally the peak of spit 
come near the end of the programme, but pute a autho 
—and the pressure of the Ministry on» | 
rities will clearly need to be maintained if the ors 
is to be punctuall , 


y fulfilled. The 
fgn.coo.no loan, largely for slum clearance, by the 
ty Council this week is a welcome 
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campaign is being actively prosecuted in the area where 
the need is perhaps greater than anywhere else. 

The slum-clearance programme, however, did not for 
a long time compensate for the abolition of the Whea 

. The total of houses built by local authorities wi 
assistance fell steadily from 35,371 in the six months 
ing March 31, 1932, to 14,143 in the six months ending 
March 31, 1935; since when it has been rising slowly. For 
three years after the advent of the National Government, 
in fact, the increase in the building of middle-class houses 
was accompanied by a decline in the building of working- 
dass houses. Eventually, in the spring of 1934, the 
Government admitted that private enterprise plus the 
sum-clearance campaign were incapable of producing the 
new working-class houses; and the ‘‘ Over- 
crowding ’’ Act, so-called, was introduced and passed about 
a year later. By this Act a standard of minimum accom- 
modation was laid down, and local authorities were called 
n to ascertain the number of families living below it, 
and subsequently to re-house them with Exchequer assist- 
ance. The standard itself, as we pointed out in an article 
on August 15th, is none too liberal; and we consequently 
welcome Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement on Friday that 
he ‘‘ hoped it would soon be possible to ask Parliament ’’ 
to reconsider it. On the basis of this standard, however, 
the local authorities’ Survey showed that 341,554 families 
were overcrowded, and Sir Kingsley Wood estimates that 
200,000 new houses will have to be built to rehouse them. 
But another 283,844 families were only just above the 
minimum. 

From the point of view, therefore, of the social ideal of 
rehousing the people, the present position may be said to 
be as follows. Between September, 1932, and March, 
1936, rather over 1,000,000 houses of all kinds were built. 
Of these about 150,000 were built by local authorities with 
State assistance; and perhaps another 150,000 of those built 
by private ——— may be classed as genuinely working- 
class houses. About 300,000 working-class houses were 
therefore built in the whole period. There remain, 
however, 150,000 to be built under the slum-clearance plan 
in two years—i.e. a rate of 75,000 a year, compared with 
about 40,000 a year at present—and 200,000 to be built 
under the overcrowding programme. It is clear, therefore, 
that the social objective of housing policy, though within 
sight, is by no means yet realised; and that its continued 
prosecution should in itself be able to maintain a high level 
of building activity for some little time yet. For instance, 
it the building of middle-class houses by private enterprise 
fell from its present rate of about 250,000 a year to 150,000, 
the completion of the present slum-clearance and over- 
ctowding programmes in a little over two would be 
sufficient to maintain the total rate of building at its present 
figure of 300,000 a year for that period. 

Meanwhile there are two other factors tending to main- 
fain building activity: commercial building and re-arma- 
ment. The total value of building plans oporoves is still 
hsing, despite some falling-off in private house-building. 
The movement of the figures has been as follows: — 


Bormpinc PLans APPROVED BY 146 LocaL AUTHORITIES 


(£'000) 
— bandage Total 
houses ildi ° 
i chiiSl  ackl cxgcibtiees, co 62,308 21,372 83,680 
RE aie aaa 69,588 25,975 95,563 
Men 8h cce ccc coke orcs 78,429 35,880 114,309 
First 8 months of 1935 ............ 51,651 23,079 74,730 
Fst 8 months of 1936 ............ 51,270 28,706 79,976 


The present tendency of private house-building to fall is 
; ly being more than offset by the combined increase 
of municipal house-building and commercial and other 
The rate of 300,000 houses a year contemplated 
a Our estimates of the social demand for houses in our 
itticle of March 31, 1934, is being maintained. But of the 
farther increases in building activity in 1936, far the 
iNest important element was fact en ee 

The total so far provided for direct Govern- 


He 


wental construction work arising out of re-armament in 


financial year is no more than {15,000,000. 
acscariel, thik te sabsbenanes of Me 
ing activity and employment is a 
a of British econemic stability, and that a slacken- 
start depression and a further acceleration 
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provoke ‘“‘ boom ”’ conditions, there would appear to be 
dangers latent in the situation that will arise some two 
years hence. For not only will slum-clearance have reached 
its climax, but commercial and re-armament building may 
possibly have done so too. If, therefore, housing policy 
is to be successfully dovetailed into economic policy as a 
whole, there would seem to be a strong prima facie case 
for so planning and extending the overcrowding pro- 
gramme (and indeed other available public works) as to 
fill the gap that may appear if other forms of building 
activity begin to fall off together eighteen months or two 
years hence. For instance, the extension of the over- 
crowding programme to provide for the 283,844 families 
on the verge of the present minimum would probably 
require about 150,000 houses; and a plan for ‘The difficelty 
houses might well be prepared in advance. The di 

now is not so much to solve the housing problem, or to 
maintain building activity in the next two years, but 
to prevent it dwindling thereafter. 


UNREALITIES IN AMERICA 


(BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT) 


TuE Presidential campaign has so far been disconcertingly 
unreal. It teems with contradictions and xes, and 
few fundamental issues have been raised 
oi discussion. The most characteristic inconsistency is 
the elevation of Mr Roosevelt by the unions and pro- 
gressives to the rank of their ing leader. Anyone 
who has spent much time in Washingt 
years can testify that Mr Roosevelt has been the continual 

i of ‘bore these gerne: He was the kind of Pre- 
sident who had to be forgiven continually for not taking 
a straight and logical course. His New i 
hotch-potch of liberalism, paternalism 
ment charity. Its economics were never one thing or 
another. The big achievements of the Administration, 
such as the acknowledgment of the Federal duty to help 
the unemployed, and the determination of the Government 
to spend its way out of the depression, were offset by 
many major and minor mistakes. 

Mr Roosevelt himself betrayed labour in the Automobile 
Code, er eee his ‘conemamee 2 ee 
its hands off a newspaper case ing a writer dismi 

sn os Wagner Bi wal ease 
even until it was certain 
of slipping through as a concession to labour after N.R.A. 

t is entire term was over the Holding Compan 
Bill, hardly the battle of the century. While Congress was 
being flooded with Bills infringing civil liberties in 
name of patriotism, President Roosevelt never spoke a 
public word against them. He was a constant annoyance 
and frustration to the very groups which now fervently 
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swear by him as their leader. And they are campaigning 
for him, not because of his real achievements, but on the 
ground that he is the very person they so often discovered 
he was not. 


Even this, however, would be reasonable if Governor 
Landon were a reactionary or a weak man certain to 
succumb to the reactionary elements in the Republican 
Party. But Governor Landon, according to those who 
know him personally, is about as liberal as President 
Roosevelt. There is little to choose between the reaction- 
aries in the Republican Party and those in the Democratic 
Party, such as the Solid South, Tammany in New York 
City, and the Chicago and Kansas City machines. It 
may be that Governor Landon is not as firm or as stubborn 
as President Roosevelt and would be a feeble man in the 
White House. But this has to be proved against him, 
whereas Mr Roosevelt’s compromises are a matter of record. 
The campaign, if it were real, would be over such ques- 
tions as good administration, where Mr Roosevelt is vulner- 
able but where the Republicans have yet to say anything 
effective. It would debate the revision of the Social 
Security Act, one of the most hurried and unconsidered 
pieces of legislation in this highly complicated field. It 
would begin concretely to define the function of Federal 
government and not lose itself in accusations that Mr Roose- 
velt is a socialist or a dictator, or that American institutions 
are at stake. 


In the absence of a debate on realities, the campaign 
so far can only be described as being a race between a 
man well known, loved for his good intentions by many 
and cordially hated for the same intentions by others, and 
an opponent who is gradually becoming known. Governor 
Landon has been at a great disadvantage so far, because 
of his mediocre speeches and still worse delivery of them. 
Exception must be made of his Chautauqua and Wichita 
speeches on civil liberties, which were more Jeffersonian 
than anything yet said by President Roosevelt. Governor 
Landon’s intention of conducting a front-porch campaign 
was vetoed by the Republican high command, and he 
swooped upon Maine on the eve of its State election and 
accepted a programme of frequent appearances thereafter. 
He spoke better—that is, more effectively—in Maine than 
previously, particularly from his special train; and his 
speech at Portland, winding up the State campaign, was 
somewhat more forceful than earlier efforts. 


Whether Governor Landon was more of a help in piling 
up to 42,000 the Republican majority in Maine than that 
majority was a help to him is not easy to say. Certain it 
is that he was sent to Maine to benefit from an assured 
victory rather than to turn the tide in a close fight. The 
Maine result is not much use as a forecast, as is shown by 
the diametrically eee conclusions that are being read 
from it. Had the Republicans polled 62 per cent. of the 
total vote, instead of 56 per cent., they might feel con- 
fident of a national victory. The most that Maine promises 
is a far closer contest than was generally conceded a few 
months ago. One result is that President Roosevelt will 
step down from his exalted ‘‘ non-political ’’ status and 
make frequent campaign speeches, both from the platform 
and over the radio. But even if Mr Roosevelt begins to 
fight harder, Governor Landon will also grow in favour as 
he becomes better known; for he is a likeable man. 


If this sounds as though the race were between two 
charming men of the same general political outlook, each 
backed by hidden and unsavoury elements in their respec- 
tive parties, it is not far from the truth. Colonel Knox 
will go on maintaining that the banks and insurance com- 
panies are not safe under Mr Roosevelt. Mr Hearst will go 
on branding Mr Roosevelt as a Red; and Mr Roosevelt’s 
“* Non-partisan ’’ Labour e will continue to call Mr 
Landon the chosen tool of the Liberty League and all in- 
dustrial reaction—all palpable falsehoods. But the contest 
is essentially between the liberal ving? of the two major 
ae obvious boon of it all is that here is 
a politi ign without the breath of a danger of 
Sesians. cal. wae hardly any Communism—a truly 
Seneeeee eats Se ec ae Sees, ee. instzactd, but 

ina unsafe world. There is something 
to ec lates ee ee For it is at 
least a fight in which a liberal is bound to win. 
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WOOL TEXTILE PROSPECTS 


In contrast to the Lancashire cotton trade, the wool 
industry, on the other side of the Pennines, is now enin: 

a fair measure of prosperity. Recently, however, there 
been indications of growing unrest among its workers 
questions of wages and working hours. As the employery 
and operatives’ organisations have failed to reach 
ment, the Minister of Labour has appointed a Benal ak 
Enquiry to investigate the matters in dispute. The risk of 
serious industrial strife at the opening of a season which 
holds out favourable prospects for the industry has thys 
been removed, and it is hoped that the findings of the 
Board will provide a basis for agreement. 

The present moment is opportune for taking stock of 
the position of the wool textile industry. Yorkshire has 
felt depression much less keenly than Lancashire, for 
reasons which are not far to seek. In the first place the 
British wool textile industry has never been as depen, 
on overseas markets as the cotton trade. And competition 
in overseas markets, though it is increasing, has been less 
marked than in the case of cotton textiles. Moreover, the 
displacement of the products of the wool textile ind 
by rayon has not yet gone as far as in the case of cotton 
textiles. 

The following table shows the trend of available supplies 
of raw wool in the leading consuming countries uring 
every year since 1929:— 

AVAILABLE SUPPLIES OF Raw WO0OL IN PRINCIPAL 
MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES 
(In millions of lbs.—greasy basis) 























U.S.A. France J USSR. 
U.K. (a) (a) Germany| Italy * (¢) 
1929......... 610 672 606 399 172 107 506 
1930......... 650 589 617 377 173 115 496 
1931......... 734 624 504 352 149 189 307 
1932......... 750 498 514 366 209 204 217 
1933......... 736 611 601 410 238 239 212 
1934......... 640 558 389 398 197 182 205 
1935......... 670 651 450 370 160 244 4 
(a) Actual weight. (b) Imports only; domestic production negligible. 
© Excluding skin wool. 
—Imperial Economic Committee. 


Seven years ago this country occupied second place 
among consumers, after the United States, closely followed 
by France. Since 1930, however, the British wool textile 
industry has regained its leading position. In the worst 
years world consumption of raw wool declined much less 
than that of other raw materials. The supplies available 
for consumption in the eleven leading manufacturing coun- 
tries, for example, declined from 3,362 million Ibs. in 1929 
to 2,782 million Ibs. in 1934, but rose again to 3,079 
million Ibs. during the past year. The improvement m 
consumption in 1935 was probably more marked than the 
statistics suggest; for during that year stocks held i 
consuming countries were reduced appreciably. 

International trade in wool tissues, however, suffered a 
severer decline than total consumption. Exports of wool 
tissues from the eleven principal European manuiaseney 
countries fell from 228.4 million Ibs. in 1929 to 100. 
million Ibs. in 1932. British exports declined less steeply 
from 88.3 million Ibs. to 46.0 million Ibs. But, while the 
total exports of these eleven European countries have risen 
only by 2.5 million Ibs. between 1932 and 1935, 
exports increased by 15.3 million Ibs. during that 
As a result, Great Britain’s proportion of the Europea 
export trade in wool tissues rose from 30 per cent. in 1929 
to nearly 60 per cent. in the past year. The United 
dom is thus not only the leading consumer of raw 
but also by far the most important exporter. 

The improvement in Britain’s position in the export 
markets has been mainly at the expense of Germany: 
France and Czechoslovakia, whose shipments ig Lod 
were a mere fraction of their pre-depression ore 
theless, despite the increase in British sales of 
overseas since 1932, the quantity exported last al 
still 30 per cent. below the pre-depression level. des 
that Europe’s total exports in 1935 were still less “ 
the volume of shipments in 1929 was due, 10 Po porting 
rapid development of manufacture in former 
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countries, especial Japan. The Temarkable growth of 
the wool textile industry in Japan is reflected in the steep 
of her imports, from 107 million Ibs. in 1929 to 

million Ibs. in the past year. But, far from being 
content with satisfying her home requirements, Japan has 
made strenuous efforts to gain a substantial share of the 

rt trade. In 1928 she still had an import balance of 
yoo! tissues of 14.8 million square yards. By 1935 her 
‘ports had been reduced to 4.1 million square yards and 
her exports had risen from almost nothing to 21.3 million 
square yards. 

In contrast to the decline in Britain’s exports of wool 
tissues since 1929, British shipments of tops (after allowing 
for imports) registered a marked increase, from 30.9 
million Ibs. in 1929 to 54.9 million Ibs. in 1935. Similarly, 
Britain’s export balance of yarn rose from 26.5 million Ibs. 
to 39.5 million lbs. during the past seven years. During 
the same period France’s yarn export balances declined 
from 55.4 million Ibs. to 20.9 million lbs., and Czecho- 
sovakia’s from 16.9 million Ibs. to 10.7 million Ibs. The 
marked improvement in British exports of tops and yarns 
has not been maintained this year, during the first eight 
months of which our total exports of tops have declined 
from a comparable 1935 figure of 37.4 million Ibs. to 32.8 
million Ibs. Concurrently, exports of yarn have fallen 
from 26.7 million Ibs. to 24.3 million Ibs. The decrease in 
exports of tops and yarn is mainly due to smaller purchases 
by Germany. British sales abroad of wool tissues, on the 
other hand, continue to expand, total exports rising from 
40.7 million Ibs. during the first eight months of 1935 to 
45.2 million Ibs. this year. Germany has also increased 
her exports this year, but those of France and Czecho- 
slovakia have suffered further contraction. In the Far 
Fast, Japan continues to make rapid headway. Her ex- 
ports of woollen tissues rose from 11.6 million square 
yards in the first half of 1935 to 15.3 million square yards 
during the corresponding period of this year. To some 
extent the rapid rise of the wool textile industry in Japan 
has been helped by the growing popularity of woollen 
tissues in the Far East. 

What are the prospects for the industry in this country? 
For the time being Yorkshire appears to be safely en- 
trenched as the world’s leading wool textile manufacturing 
and exporting centre. At home there are no signs of a 
decline in the popularity of wool products. Despite 
increasing competition from rayon, home demand is likely 
fo continue brisk, so long as the general improvement in 
business conditions endures. The outlook for the export 
trade, however, is more uncertain. Total international 
trade in wool textiles is increasing very slowly, partly as 
aresult of increased production by former importing coun- 
ies; and competition from Japan is increasing. Moreover, 
some of the improvement in British exports in recent years 

been achieved at the expense of France, Czecho- 
and Germany. If and when France decides to 
ue her currency, the competitive position of her wool 
textile industry will be strengthened. Total French exports 
of wool tissues in 1935, indeed, were only 5.7 million lbs., 
compared with 43.3 million Ibs. in 1929. Another factor 
of importance is the future trend of raw wool prices. In 
short run, a decline in raw wool prices tends to lead 
fo a contraction of purchases by wholesale houses, just as 
atising trend of prices brings out additional orders. 

On balance, it appears that the raw wool market will 
continue firm, despite Japan’s persistence in her abstention 

purchasing in the Australian market. Stocks of raw 
Wool, both in producing and manufacturing centres (except 
i Japan), were relatively small at the beginning of the 
lew season. And, although the new world clip is likely to 

Somewhat bigger than a year ago, world supplies are 
hot likely to be appreciably larger than in 1935-30. A 

steep rise a prices, however, might react unfavour- 
ably on the profitability of some sections of the industry. 
Recent developments in the clothing trade have a direct 
tevance in this connection; for ‘ fixed price ’’ retailing 
Stendered the passing on to the consumer of a sharp rise 

~~ ; difficult. a a + poe e avanias 0 
roe o il prices may be of great advan 
© Consumer and of equal disadvantage to the manufac- 
st, A tarked rise in raw wool prices might, therefore, 
wesiderably alter the outlook in the wool textile trade. 









With Next Week's Issue of 
THE ECONOMIST 
will be included a 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
entitled 


THE NEW DEAL 


AN ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL 


reviewing the economic experiments of the Roosevelt 
Administration since March, 1933, and estimating their 
gree of success. 


ABYSSINIA UNDER ITALIAN RULE 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


WHEN the Italians marched into Addis Ababa they drew 
round it a curtain of secrecy through which very little news 
has filtered. Occasional reports come through by one 
means or another, but the censorship is close and effective 
and becomes closer and more effective still the moment 
anything happens which is likely to be especially interest- 
ing to the world outside. When the Djiboutirailway wascut 
by raiding Abyssinians, the authorities hurried round to all 
the legations and closed their wireless plants, showing such 
a turn of speed that they arrived at all but one of them in 
front of the news itself. Some facts, however, can be 
ascertained; and as the occupation of the town has lasted 
long enough for the Italian Government’s attitude towards 
its new possession to be defined, it is possible to deduce 
from the steps already taken what the policy of an Authori- 
tarian State in a dependent colony is likely to be. 

Everything that has happened so far suggests that the 
Government has avoided with complete success those dis- 
abling old-fashioned liberal ideas which emphasised the 
rights of the native and regarded the white man’s burden 
as a trusteeship. There is to be no nonsense about the 
claims of the Abyssinians or the open door or the rest of 
the fusty apparatus of liberal-minded colonial administra- 
tion. Abyssinia is to be for the Italians, and foreigners 
will be shown unmistakably that they are not wanted. 
Already the work of clearance is begun, and both by direct 
and indirect methods the Italians are pushing the aliens 
towards a final departure. In some cases they either serve 
a notice of expulsion or more courteously express the hope 
that it will not be necessary to serve such a notice. In this 
way they have got rid both of an English chaplain 
and of an English lady who has devoted years 
of her active life to Abyssinia. In other ways they are 
making it so difficult for people to carry on their business 
that there will be no alternative to evacuation. This 
method is naturally applied to members of the trading 
community, and it appears to be so thorough that even 
concerns which have voluntarily offered to become Italian 
receive the same treatment as those which stick to their old 
nationality. 

To make clear what is happening it should be explained 
that for many years the business of Abyssinia has been 
largely in the hands of foreigners, who by and large are 
a fairly mixed bag. English interests have been repre- 
sented by the Bank of Ethiopia (which still functions in 
the south-west, but at Addis Ababa is now absorbed by the 
Bank of Italy), and by the Asiatic Petroleum Company. 
British India has supplied Addis Ababa with a very 
considerable trading company and a number of smaller 
firms, while France has had the railway and one limited 
company of some importance controlled locally by an 
Austrian manager. The rest of the trading has been mainly 
in the hands of Greeks and Armenians, who together repre- 
sent probably about 65 per cent. of the old business 
community. Some of these Levantines still remain in 
Addis Ababa, but the exodus began early, and several of 
them have already found new homes in various parts of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 


From the fact that the country’s business is so largely in 


foreign hands, and that almost all the gners 
engaged in trade, two things follow: first, that if 
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trade is made sufficiently difficult all the foreigners 
will go; and secondly, that when they have dis- 
appeared, trading will have disappeared with them and 
the country’s business will have to start again from 
zero. And that appears to be the Italians’ objective. 
They are so resolutely determined to do without the 
foreigner that they are prepared to sacrifice all the country’s 
old connections, all the old export trade, to restart it from 
nothing in a narrow channel that has Italy at one end and 
Addis Ababa at the other. 

The device that the Italians are using to put the necessary 
pressure on to the foreigner is a rigid control of currency. 
In the last ten years we have had illustrations enough of the 
tricks that frightened governments can play with currency, 
but the Abyssinian experiment is probably the first example 
of a currency being used for the deliberate destruction of 
a country’s trade. The result is achieved by running two 
currencies, the lira and the old Maria Theresa dollar, in 
double harness with a fixed artificial unreal parity which it 
is a serious criminal offence to override. The true value 
of the lira in Maria Theresa dollars is about 10} lire to the 
dollar and where anyone has courage enough to run a black 
market that is the rate at which the currencies change 
hands. But the official Italian rate is 5 lire to the dollar 
and at that figure only may trade be carried on. 

Now, the Ethiopian in general is a person of untutored 
mind and Gresham’s law is not one of the familiar common- 
places of Ethiopian conversation. But the Ethiopian peasant 
is more ready to follow the law of Sir Thomas Gresham, of 
whom he has not heard, than the law of the Italian 
administrator with whom he is uncomfortably familiar, 
and the lira at 5 to the dollar has quickly driven 
the dollar itself out of circulation. Peasants bringing 
their produce to market found not only that they were paid 
in lire but that they were searched on their way to market 
and relieved of any dollars that they had been rash enough 
to, carry with them. Naturally, the dollars went to earth 
and the peasants postponed their visits to market, with 
the result that there was at one time a deficiency of food 
which was made good only with difficulty. There is believed 
still to be a shortage in the town of all but the bare neces- 
sities of life. And if the artificial exchange has made more 
difficult the trade between town and country, it has 
altogether exterminated the foreign trade. Firms which 
have hitherto exported hides and other commodities to 
Europe or elsewhere are paralysed. They cannot afford to 
buy in dollars and sell in lire, and even if they could they 
would not dare to bring money back into the country 
because of the tight restrictions on the export of 
currency. These restrictions are such that nobody wants to 
be paid in Abyssinia and those who have foreign credits 
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(most of which arise —_ recent claims on ingy 
licies) are urgent to have the payment made ; 
piece other than arene = i some 

This restriction on the export of currency ; 
thorough. One person is allowed on leaving the count’ 
take with him only 350 lire; and on the train to p; to 
passengers are turned inside out in the search for 
They are taken down in parties to one end of the train and 
there their clothing is examined; their boots and socks 
removed; sometimes they are stripped to the skin ins 
there seems to be nothing in the economic Ppositi 
from the artificial parity between the two cu i : 
can justify these extreme measures or make the Italians 
fearful of a ‘‘ run.’’ If, on the other hand, the Measure is 
political and designed to drive the foreigner out, the Motive 
is clear enough, and the machinery will inly be 
effective. Under such conditions, it is impossible either to 
export or to import, and as the foreigners in Addis Ababa 
cannot remain there unless they do both, the day must 
soon come—unless the currency restrictions are ]j 
which the foreign community will be chased out of the 
country. Then, presumably, Italians will be brought in 
to fill the vacuum, and a trade of some kind between the 
Colony and the Motherland will be encouraged and fos. 
tered. At present, the only part of Abyssinia which cap 
carry on a trade with the civilised world outside is the 
South-West, which has not yet been submitted to the 
beneficial influence of an ancient civilisation, and goes on 
in its old barbaric way, importing and exporting on a com- 
paratively sound currency. 

One of the many difficulties that the Italians have 
to face is naturally the French control of the railway, and 
already friction has occurred. The railway insisted on 
being paid its fares in dollars, and the Government insisted 
on its accepting lire. For a time it seemed as though there 
would be a deadlock, with the Frenchman saying “‘ I will 
have dollars,’’ and the Italian saying ‘‘ You shall take 
lire.’’ According to messages from Rome the dispute ended 
in favour of Italy, the railway undertaking to accept lire 
and to buy its rolling stock from Italian manufactures. 
That agreement will be satisfactory to the pride of Rome 
and may be a step towards the realisation of her ambitions, 
but if those ambitions include, as doubtless they do, a net 
economic gain to Italy the day of their complete fulfilment 
seems to be remote. A poor country with its trade in ruins 
and its traders expelled, held down by an army of many 
thousands that must be supplied with food and clothing, 
and by a great array of aeroplanes and tanks and armoured 
cars that need to be maintained and fed with im 
petrol—how long will it be before such a country brings 
credit balance to the feet of its conqueror? 





NOTES OF 


Cross-purposes at Geneva.—The Seventeenth Session 

f the Assembly of the League of Nations met at Geneva 
this week under the shadow of events past and to come. 
Each of the main delegations was pre-occupied by its own 
peculiar cares. Mr Eden arrived on the morrow of the 
dispatch of a British Note to Germany, designed to further 
the “‘ diplomatic preparation *’ for the new Locarno Con- 


THE WEEK 


armament; but the more pressing domestic problem of the 
over-valued franc inevitably pre-occupied French “a 
The report of the Finance Committee of the League ( 
cussed below), with its stress on an ordered align ©. 
currencies, was liberally interpreted in some q : 
an open invitation to France to devalue; and there snr 
general feeling that, if devaluation were to come, a 
come soon, if France were to pull her full weight 
national affairs. Amid all these currents and cross-P 
it was not until the middle of the week es all oe 
having settled Abyssinia’s status, was al ; 
sideration of its agenda, much the most important item of 
which is the question of ‘‘ reform ’’ of the Covenant, 
the light of the events of the last twelve mae 

here has greatly changed since Sir Sam reg 
electrified the Assembly by his clarion call for ” 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 2 a Great 
last September; and it would be if the 
Powers which still attend Geneva would . we the 
that the dogged determination to defend the spirit 
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e Covenant, which found expression in this week's 
ly’s vote on Abyssinian representation, was not the 
sole prerogative of the smaller States. 


* * * 


Abyssinia Remains. — It is notoriously easier to 
commit and connive at a murder than to dispose of the 
corpse. That this commonplace holds good in public as well 
as in private life has been illustrated at Geneva this week. 
Italy had intimated that she would not resume her place 
at Geneva until Ethiopia’s corpse had been removed. 
France and Great Britain, who are eager to obtain Italy’s 
collaboration again, were anxious to pay Signor Mussolini’s 
price. They found, however, that, after all, the task was 
not as simple as it looked. Accordingly, the Italian delega- 
tion to the League Assembly remained standing on one leg 
at the frontier while at Geneva the French and English 
delegations hunted for seven mates who would be oblig- 
ing enough to lend a helping hand in carrying out 
Abyssinia’s mortal remains. The French and English 
were compelled to take the initiative because the Abys- 
sinian delegation has a right to sit unless and until its 
credentials have been declared out of order; and this has 
to be done by the Assembly itself on the report of a 
credentials committee consisting of nine members. The 
first Anglo-French idea was to pack a committee with 
satellites who would pledge themselves in advance to find 
the Abyssinian credentials out of order. But only two 
countries were willing to serve on these terms, and in the 
end a quorum was obtained on the two conditions that 
France, Great Britain and Russia should all serve and that 
all the members should retain a completely free hand. On 
these terms the committee was constituted from the repre- 
sentatives of Peru, Holland, New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece and Turkey, in addition to the three Great Powers. 
This committee discussed the legal aspects of the case and 
debated whether the delegates had sufficient information 
to say whether or no an Abyssinian Government still 
existed. It even contemplated sending the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. But a reference 
to the Court would have taken weeks to decide, and the 
Assembly must decide in the meantime what to do. The 
committee therefore decided—and the Assembly approved 
with four dissentients—that the credentials were derived 
from the same authority as in previous years, and it was 
difficult to judge of the Emperor’s authority; but as no 
member had suggested that the credentials should be 
declared out of order, the committee was unanimous that 
they should be accepted. Ethiopia, therefore, continues to be 
a full member for the present, while Italy remains outside; 
and the League has been spared the humiliation of turning 
out the victim in order to make room for a successful 


aggressor. 


* * * 


Steps to ‘‘Monetary Alignment.’’— This week’s 
Teport of the League Finance Committee, like the Economic 
ittee’s report issued last week, recognises the need 
for devaluation—which appears in Geneva literature under 
the discreet guise of currency ‘‘ adjustment ’’ or “‘ align- 
ment ’’as the only possible cure for extreme divergences 
between national price levels. Also like the Economic Com- 
mhittee, the Finance Committee recommends direct consulta- 
between the British, American and French authorities, 
father than any new world conference, as the prelude to 
alignment. This would amount in practice toan assurance by 
the British and American Governments that devaluation by 
France would not be taken as an occasion for further 
3 tion by Great Britain and America. We think that 
Such an assurance should be given by the British Govern- 
ment; indeed, it is reported already to have been given. 
this does not mean that we should commit ourselves 
fo a higher exchange stabilisation at the present dollar- 
Pound rate, particularly as the pound was devalued first 
% { might accordingly be in some danger of being left high 
4: UY Once more. Similarly, the Finance permed 
4 v2 Pointing out that devaluation is a hae 
etalising im ‘ Already . Blum’ 
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problem is a rising cost of living rather than a falling 
wholesale price level. When devaluation comes, therefore 
—and the same applies to Holland and Switzerland—he 
will have a golden opportunity at once to ease his own cost- 
of-living problem and help to expand international trade 
without injuring France’s internal producers. Devaluation 
means a sellers’ market, and a sellers’ market is the 
psychological moment for freeing imports. 


* * * 


Labour and Re-armament.—Since the T.U.C. Con- 
ference at Plymouth there has been much speculation about 
the Labour Party’s attitude to re-armament, and the 
speeches of Mr Bevin and Sir Walter Citrine have been 
taken as a presage of an important change of policy at 
next month’s party conference in Edinburgh. A meeting 
of the National Executive of the Labour P was held 
in London on Friday of last week, at which a sub- 
committee was appointed to prepare the draft of a 
resolution for submission to the Edinbu Conference. 
On Saturday Mr Greenwood, speaking at Thornbury, said 


that ‘‘ if peace methods failed, the Labour Party would not 


shrink from the necessary preparations to resist aggression 
and imperialism.’’ There is little doubt that, in face of 
European events, opinion in the Labour movement is 
becoming increasingly in favour of an abandonment of the 
opposition to re-armament. The perplexity of Labour 
supporters on the issue is, of course, a reflection of the 
eternal dilemma of peace or liberty. Is peace our supreme 
aim, or are there other things we are prepared to fight for? 
If, as seems likely, the trade unions prevail, and the 
Labour Party commits itself to fighting on the side of 
democracy and collective security in Europe in return for 
assurances from the Government, the chance ie national 
agreement on foreign policy may once again brought 
calansaheee if ae pale reached because, in the 
present situation, only one policy remains possible. 


* * 


% 


Coal and Textile Disputes.—Progress towards settle- 
ment has been made in the three minor coal disputes which 
have been disturbing the industry in recent weeks. In the 
most im t dispute, over the miners’ union at Bedwas 
Colliery, it has now been agreed to hold a secret ballot. 
The owners accepted the plan at a meeting with the South 
Wales. Miners’ Federation in London on Saturday, and 
certain guarantees are to be given by both sides. It now 
appears, therefore, that the whole issue may be peaceably 
settled. Meanwhile, the unofficial ‘‘ stay-in ’’ strikers at 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire, have agreed to return to work while 


their grievance is examined; and Mr E Edwards, 
General Secretary of the Mineworkers’ tion, has per- 
suaded the men at Harworth Main Colliery, near Doncaster, 


to postpone strike notices and to consider further 
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at conciliation. The troubles in the textile trades, on the 
other hand, are no nearer solution. It was announced on 
Saturday that the Minister of Labour had appointed a 
Board of Inquiry into the dispute between the employers and 
workpeople in the woollen textile industry. The inquiry 
is to have special reference to the dispute between the Wool 
(and Allied) Textile Employers’ Council and the National 
Union of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers, and other 
unions. It was stated that the Minister had decided to take 
this action partly as a result of the ‘‘ growing unrest ’’ in 
the industry. It may be hoped that individual disputes will 
be allowed to rest while the inquiry is carried out. In the 
cotton trade, however, conciliation is still held up, since the 
220 Skipton weavers remain on strike and the employers 
refuse to join the conciliation board until they resume work. 
The dispute is concerned with the employment at Skipton 
of six non-union operatives. To the outside observer this 
issue hardly seems of sufficient importance to justify the 
suspension of conciliation throughout the whole industry. 


* * * 


Gas Dispute in South London. — Widespread 
protest preceded the introduction this week of a new scale 
of charges by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 
scale is more favourable to large users and less favourable 
to small users, and it is alleged by its opponents that it 
will discriminate against poorer consumers. Several South 
London Members of Parliament, both Conservative 
and Labour, have associated themselves with the com- 
pany’s critics; and meetings of protest are being called 
by the Mayors of several boroughs. The London County 
Council addressed a letter to the company during the week 
in which it suggested, as “‘ a large consumer,’’ that the 
company should suspend the new scale while the matter 
was considered by the Council. To this the company 
replied with a defence of the tariff anda refusal to 
suspend it. The tariff, it stated, is as ‘‘ necessary to us as 
it has been to the electrical undertakings who are our chief 
competitors.’’ The dispute raises the vexed question of 
the public responsibilities of a monopoly. For though 
the company claims to be impelled by the competition of 
electricity, it may not be possible for many of its poorer 
customers to do anything but pay the new charges. The 
company will certainly need to make out a strong case 
before its new tariff is accepted by the public as justified. 


* * * 


Toledo and Madrid.—The fires of the Spanish 
Civil War have blazed up again this week in a desperate 
struggle for possession of the Alcazar at Toledo, which is 
one of the keys to Madrid. On Friday, the 18th, the 
Government forces besieging the Alcazar sprang a great 
mine, and for a moment it was believed that every living 
creature inside the rebel fortress had been blown to pieces 
—including the women and children, to whom the Govern- 
ment had previously offered a safe retreat before opening 
the final act of this terrible drama. The mining opera- 
tions, however, were only partially successful; and the 
storming was checked by the fire of the surviving 
defenders. n Wednesday it was rumoured that the 
Alcazar had fallen, but the report was subsequently denied. 
Meanwhile, the main insurgent army in the west, which 
had earlier captured Maqueda—forty-six miles south-west 
of Madrid—had occupied Torrijos, on the road to Madrid; 
but it is reported, as we go to press, that the Government 
troops have checked the advance by opening the flood- 
gates of the Alberche River. The main objective of the 
insurgents is now the capital itself. Not only on this western 
front but also round Oviedo, Bilbao and Huesca the rebels 
now seem to have established their ascendancy. As they 
are neither more numerous, more keen nor more brave 
than the Government militia, the inference seems to be 
that they must be considerably better armed. Although 
the insurgent movements constitute a definite threat 
to Madrid—their eastward thrust from Talavera has driven 
a into the een lines—the Government 
shown no si contemplating an evacuation 
; idering the cclededene of the resist- 
ance which the rebels are encountering, it is difficult to 
see how they could permanently hold Spain down, even if 
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they were to succeed in breaking all the : a 
ance to their advance. If it is a case of “cue 
bayonets,’’ they will assuredly find themselves on 
do so without importing some foreign bayonets to - 
ment their own. Thus the Spanish Civil War pple 
proceeds on its dreadful course, threatens ever mom as it 
ently to implicate neighbouring nations, who find iin 
difficulty already in keeping the peace among themselves 


* * * 


Social Democrats Win in Sweden.—Scandinavia has 
strengthened its reputation for democratic stability, F 
in both Sweden and Denmark renewed electoral sy > 
has been given to the Governments which have been in 
power throughout the depression. The Swedish result 
described in detail by our Stockholm correspondent on 
page 561, is naturally most notable. From 1932 until June 
this year the Social-Democrats were in office, though with. 
out a clear majority; and with the support of the ean 
Party carried out the recovery policy whose success is now 
well known. In June the Government resigned, osten. 
sibly on the issue of defence expenditure, but it was 
generally believed that the move was a tactical one desi 
to leave the Social-Democrats to devote their attention to 
the coming election. These tactics, combined with their 
general economic policy, have resulted in an increase 
in the Social-Democratic representation from ror to 12 
seats. At the same time, the dissident Socialists (or Right- 
Wing Communists) have 6 seats. The combined Taboo , 
parties thus have the clear majority which they lacked 
during the last four years. The question now is whether 
the Social-Democrats will form a Government with the 
Farmers, who are a radical party well to the Left of the 
Liberals, or with the dissident Socialists. If they choose 
the latter alternative, the social reform policy of the last 
four years is likely to be followed by actual socialisation 
measures. These would be most likely, however, to take 
the form of an extension of the system of Government 
monopolies, already far-reaching in Sweden, to the petrol 
and coffee trades in the first place. It is most likely, how- 
ever, that a coalition with the Farmers will be secured and 
that attention will be directed to the expansion of the 
social services which, despite years of progressive Govern- 
ment, are still backward by English standards. The real 
test of the new Government, however, will be its ability to 
devise a ‘‘ boom ’’ policy. And it is likely to find that the 
task of curing one depression was simple compared with 
that of preventing the next. 


* * * 


Fortune Favours the Left.—In Denmark the Gov- 
ernment has secured a majority, thanks partly to the will 
of the people but also to the whim of fortune. D 
really preceded France and Spain by many years in form- 
ing a Government of the ‘‘ Popular Front ’” variety. For 
a coalition of Radicals and Socialists has been in power 
since 1928, and is one of the few Governments in the 
to have survived the depression in a democratic county. 
The coalition, however, lacked a majority in the Landsting 
or Upper House; and attempts to abolish it were frustrated 
by its own vote. The election oes ee to the begat © 
was, consequently, largely fought on this issue. 
in a ie, apart oti the ceauit in the island of Bornholm; 
and here the islanders elected 23 grog 0 noe 
the Government and 23 supporting the Op on. 
were accordingly awe. ad the successful candidate was 
the Socialist Mayor of Rénne, a supporter of the Govern 
ment. So has the ancient Athenian instrument of demo- 
cratic impartiality, the lot, decided a modern election, 
and though some may not think this a very S@ + Teast 
method of settling important political issues, It 15 4 
better than violence. It now remains to be seen WoT 
the Government will proceed at once with its intention 
abolishing the Landsting. 


* * * 


to 
China Misbehaves.—Events in China threaten the 
defeat the desire of the am | Government to aloe 
Japanese militarists no pretext for fresh aggression. : 
the last month Japanese citizens have been murdered 
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, capital of the Chinese province of Szech 
“ihe Upper Yangtse, at Pakhoi on the coast 
in Kwangtung Province, and more ominously at 
Hongkew, adjacent, to the famous Chapei sector of 
Shanghai. And in the north, at Fengtai, the most im- 
portant railway junction in North China, a Chinese 
soldier had the impudence to smack the honourable 
hindquarters of a Japanese officer’s horse. These out- 
bursts of anti- Japanese feeling have been a godsend to the 
Japanese, who have seized the occasion to reinforce their 

ison in the north, to send warships to the south, to 
jand marines in Chapei, and to demand the complete 
evacuation of Fengtai by Chinese troops. They have re- 
vived their demands for cessation of anti- Japanese feeling, 
and their plans for consolidation of the five: northern pro- 
vinces of Shangtung, Hopei, Shansi, Chahar and Suiyan 
into a second ‘‘ Manchukuo.’’ We are witnessing a race 
between China’s efforts to unify herself and Japan’s efforts 
to swallow China whole. The Nanking Government is 
extending its effective power in the interior of China. The 
recent completion of the Hankow-Canton railway should 
enable it to retain hold upon the psychologically important 
province of Kwantung. Further, the warlike sister-province 
of Kwangsi, in the north-western hinterland of Canton City, 
which has lately been setting the Nanking Government’s 
authority at defiance, is reported to have come to terms; 
and this will spare President Chiang Kai-shek from having 
to face the military task of subjugating Kwangsi without 
losing control of Kwangtung. 


* * * 


Japanese at Chengtu.— Japan’s attitude, nevertheless, 
is ominous in the light of the antecedents of the Chengtu 
murders. The crime was a misguided expression of local 
anti- Japanese feeling which had been aroused by a demand 
which the Japanese Government had made for permission 
to open a Japanese Consulate at Chengtu. The demand 
was neither technically nor morally well founded, although 
hoe have had a consulate at Chengtu in the past; 
for Chengtu is not a treaty port, and — commercial 
interests in this remote inland region of China are incon- 
siderable. For the province of Szechwan—a vast mountain- 
ringed basin of agricultural country which is economically 
self-sufficient and which supports a population of 50 million 
souls—affords a natural citadel in which the national Gov- 
emment of China might hope to hold out in the event of 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow and Canton going the way of 
Mukden, Tientsin and Peking. Evidently the Japanese 
mean to forestall this possibility of a strategic retreat on 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s part into Szechwan. In the 
Meantime, the Japanese Navy Department’s declaration, 
after this week’s murder of a Japanese sailor in Hongkew, 
that ‘‘ Japan’s honour is at’ stake,” has a too-familiar 
sound; for that statement has hitherto been a curtain-raiser 
to each new act of Japanese aggression. 


* * * 


Tin: Restriction or Ransom ?—The firmer tendency 
tin prices recently was due largely to the conviction that 
conclusion of a deal with Siam would be announced 
after last Wednesday’s meeting of the International Tin 
mittee, in order to clear the way for a renewal of the 
testriction scheme. The market, consequently, was dis- 
Saga to learn that Siam’s intransigence was still 
ing up the whole question. In a statement, after the 
meeting, the Committee laconically observed that the 
newly appointed Siamese delegation ‘‘ explained the point 
view *’ of their Government and that negotiations for a 
tenewal of the scheme would continue. Meanwhile, the 
‘ands are running out, for, unless renewed, the present 
Testriction scheme will lapse at the end of the year. Siam, 
viel is determined to vers until — — —_— 
| ielding, in the hope of obtaining better terms a 
the event Lome The Committee will meet again a 
Month hence. Meanwhile, production quotas are to be 
| ed during the last months of this year at 90 per 
Cent. of the ‘‘ standard '’ tonnages allotted to each country 
adhering to the scheme. 


Progress of the Motor Industry.—Motor manu- 
facturers are now busy putting the last touches on the 
new models which will be displayed at ‘‘ Olympia ’’ on 
October 15th. Meanwhile, the industry as a whole has 
every reason to be satisfied with the results of the 1935-36 
season. Production of private cars and taxis rose from 
266,866 units during the ten months ended July, to 307,988 
units during the corresponding period this season. The 
improvement was most marked in the home market, but 
exports, too, showed an increase, from 46,261 units during 
October, 1934—August, 1935, to 54,899 units this season. 
The commercial vehicle section of the industry benefited 
from the increase in business activity at home and abroad. 
Output increased from 78,833 units during the ten months 
ended in July, 1935, to 91,036 units during the correspond- 
ing period this season. Exports, at 14,055 units between 
October, 1935, and August, 1936, showed an increase of 
499 units over last season. As a result the number of 
private cars in use, as estimated by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, increased from 1,455,721 at 
the end of August, 1935, to 1,625,799 last month. During 
the same period the number of goods-carrying road 
vehicles in use rose from 414,760 to 438,746. Moreover, 
there are no signs that the demand for automobiles has 
reached saturation point, and the industry is looking for- 
ward to another record-breaking season. But costs are now 
tending to rise as a result of higher raw material prices and 
increased wages. To some extent, however, the rise in costs 
may be offset by further improvements of technical 
efficiency. If the general business conditions continue to 
improve and if the industry can obtain its increased require- 
ments of materials and labour, the coming season should 
bring disappointment only to those manufacturers whose 
models fail to catch the public fancy. 


* * * 


Entente Cordiale in the Whaling Industry.—The 
story of the dispute between British and Norwegian whaling 
interests, recounted in the Economist dated September 5th 
(p. 431), had a happy ending this week, when agreement 
was reached between the two Governments about measures 
to be taken to safeguard the stock of whales during the 
forthcoming season. The basis of the present agreement, 
according to an official statement, is the imposition of regu- 
lations providing for a close season and for limitation of 
the number of whale catchers used at any one time in 
conjunction with a factory ship. In a few exceptional 
cases, where hardship might be caused, restriction by quota 
has been substituted for restriction by close season. For 
ships registered in the United Kingdom and the British 
Dominions, restriction will be voluntary, since these Gov- 
ernments do not possess statutory powers to limit the 
number of whale catchers. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that restriction will thus be less effective, for 
British ships will carry inspectors, charged with the duty 
of safeguarding the terms of the agreement. The open 
season will be from December 8, 1936, to March 7, 1937, 
and the permitted number of whale catchers to be used 
at any one time in connection with a factory ship will vary 
from seven to five. This satisfactory ending to long and 
difficult negotiations is creditable to all concerned. 


* * * 


Fall in Irish Population.—The preliminary report of 
the Census of Population of the Irish Free State taken last 
April states that the population was 2,965,854, compared 
with 2,971,992 in 1926, representing a decrease of 6,138 
or 0.2 per cent. These figures have caused some ise, 
as the annual estimates of population had sigguited: thet 
the census enumeration would reveal an increase. The 
discrepancy between the anticipated and realised results of 
the census is explained by under-estimation of the 
volume of emigration to the United Kingdom, which 
amounted in ten years to 78,130, of whom 31,421 were males 
and 46,709 females. The census also discloses a remarkabie 
internal migration in the Free State from to town 
Between 1926 and 1936, the urban tion —— 
9.7 per cent., while the rural lation decreased by 4.8 
per cent. The population of Dublin increased by 15.7 per 
cent. 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


UNITED STATES 


ed 


From our Correspondents in each centre . 
Industrial Products 

United States§ .........cccececsceesseesceeeeees 78 80 

United Kingdom ............:sseesessseseeeeee 90 96 

ee... cuteness tne dienes Gehk Gone Heuimetnias ' 347 378 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SKILLED LABOUR SCARCITY 
Tue American Federation of Labour estimates that although 
two million persons have become re-employed in the past 
year, there are still 10 millions out of work. Other pub- 


. lished estimates are a little higher or a little lower. Little 


faith can be placed in these estimates or in the methods by 
which they are derived. The Federal Relief Rolls account 
for less than four millions, and local and private charity for 
an uncertain, but much smaller figure. In other words, 
only about one-half the estimated 10 millions unemployed 
are provided with any sort of formal assistance. Statistics 
aside, it seems preposterous that such a situation could exist 
without giving rise to public demonstrations or at least 
audible clamour. It is conceded that there are unemployed 
who have no access to formal relief; for distress does not 
establish a “‘ right ’’ to Federal relief. But that the number 
of unemployed not receiving aid can equal the number 
receiving aid, without making their existence felt in some 
visible or audible way, taxes one’s credulity—particularly in 
an election year, when five million unrelieved unemployed 
representing 10 million votes ‘‘ on a division ’’ would be 
worth political attention. 

The fact of a widespread labour scarcity, co-existent with 
widespread unemployment is, of itself, no paradox. The 
scarcity exists in skilled or semi-skilled trades, although 
most semi-skilled work requires no more than average 
physique and average aptitude, plus a few weeks’ training. 
It is impossible to reconcile this acknowledged fact of a 
scarcity with the estimate of five million unrelieved unem- 
ployed. Whether they exist in reality or only on paper, 
the fact is that the United States is pretty close to a sellers’ 
market in labour. 

The boundary line between prosperity and boom is 
signalled by the general appearance of a sellers’ market. 
There is scant evidence that the United States has crossed 
that boundary, but it is obviously near it. For several 
months, for example, steel operations have continued at 
about 70 per cent. of the rated capacity of the industry; 
but it is estimated that the effective economic capacity is no 
more than 75 per cent. of its rated capacity. The freight 
car loadings index is about 75 per cent. of its base period; 
yet there are hints of a “‘ car shortage ’’’ at the seasonal 
peak, which will come within a month. One could multiply 
these instances of the points at which current demand is 
encroaching upon readily-available supply. 

‘ END OF THE DROUGHT 

The belated rains of August broke the drought just in time 
to prevent that calamity from surpassing the record of 
1934. It is now estimated that agricultural production will 
be 2 or 3 per cent. above that of 1934; a slender margin 
which shows how near the forebodings of July came to ful- 
filment. Agricultural income, however, will be substan- 
tially above that of 1934, as the agricultural price level is 
higher; owing ‘to Federal subsidies it may be larger than 
1935, but most of the increase over last year occurred in the 
first half. For the last half of 1936, farm income, including 
subsidies, may run below the last half of 1935. 

The inertia of American price indices is a source of 
frequent discussion. The Bureau of Labour Statistics index 
was 78.8 in January, 1935. It is now about 81; that is, for 
Senn ane campmatane. benalest sf 
three points, or a 4 per cent. following ' 
taken from the September Bulletin, are, of course, — 
cisely comparable, but they have some significance : — 

Foods (Wholesale) 


“* Other commodities ”’ (i.e., excludi 
Ox “ farm products ”’ index has ‘_apenoa ania 

The rising tendency in France and England appears 
quite definite, while in the United a the — 
feature is stability. American farm and food price indices 
have risen somewhat since July; on September 5th, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics index was 80.9; with ‘farm 
products at 82.1, foods 82.2 and ‘“‘ other ities” 
ro The ae — for the week of 

I 7, 1935, were 80.4, 79.9, 85.9, and 77.9. 
food index shows a little ae aie’ tacicnty See 
was 80 in July, 1935, and 84 in July, 1936. Thisis a rather 
larger increase than the British, from 126 to 129; but it is 
much less than the French, 83 to 91. There is something of 
a paradox here; for the man in the street, or rather the 
woman in the home, is persuaded that retail prices of all 
kinds are not only higher than a year ago, but much higher. 

If the steel industry is typical, it would appear that 
American labour costs have been rising. In July, steel out- 
put was 13 per cent. below the average monthly production 
of 1929, but it was employing 10 per cent. more workers, 
at a higher average hourly wage. A major reason for the 
increase in the number of workers would seem to be the 
shorter week—39 hours (average) in July against 55 hours 
in 1929. 

For the first time in the history of New York City, the 
enrolment in the local schools at the opening of the autumn 
term was below the previous year. The total enrolment 
was I,120,000, or 9,000 below last September. Enrolment 
in the elementary grades was down 17,000, but this was 
arse eg up by increased registration in the secondary 
schools. 

New York, September 15. 





FRANCE 


‘* STAY-IN ’’ STRIKES AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


THE recent ‘‘ stay-in ’’ strikes in the Northern textile area 
were made the occasion for an agitation by employers for 
the defence of ‘‘ authority ’’ and order in factories. The 
employers refused conciliation and arbitration by the Gov- 
ernment, but declared that ‘‘ should the Government im- 
pose its arbitration—if the law authorised it to do so—they 
would obey.”” The employers knew that the law could not 
give such an authorisation to the Government; for this 
authorisation would have been contradictory to the right 
of property, and the Radicals could not support such a 
policy. The Government thus gave way and, with the 
aid of the Trade Unions delegates, persuaded the strikers 
to leave the factories at once. The employers then com 
sented to an increase of 6 per cent. in wages. 

The Government of the Popular Front was thus pie 
served once more, but as soon as the textile agreement was 
reached, on Sunday last, there began a general offens! 
by the leaders of the Radical-Socialist Party emphasising 
the need for the Government to condemn stay-in strikes 
and to impose respect for the democratic rights of proper 
and the liberty of labour—that is respect for those 
of the Revolution of 1789 which M. Blum had app¥ 
a few days earlier. The Radicals also that 
shakable fidelity to the Popular Front, but added - 
such breaches of liberty and rights might 
enthusiasm of the people who voted for it in May- and 

There is, indeed, a visible change in public Ps to pat 
the political leaders are making the greatest 
the the acti of the revoluti 
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ing production and in particular defence 
tions. - Pash between the strikers and the pes 
fps and between the Communists and the Radical 
may thus recur; and this will give a particular significance 
o two coming events: the extraordinary conference of the 
General Committee of the Trade Unions which is sum- 
moned for Sunday, and the annual congress of the Radical- 
Socialist Party on October 25th at Biarritz. At the trade 
union meeting M. Jouhaux, the general secretary, will pro- 
the institution of a new legal procedure designed to 
vent stay-in strikes or lockouts being adopted before 
conciliation has taken place. What will be the answer to 
this of the Trade Unions delegates, among whom revolu- 
tionary elements predominate now that the number of 
their followers has increased from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 
in three months? Their decision, in any case, will have 
ussions on the Radical Congress, the date of which 
gems to have been postponed in order to prepare provin- 
cial branches for a strong protest against the alleged 
breaches of the liberties and nghts of 1789. 


rikes, although M. Daladier has stated that these strikes 
oi 


FURTHER GOLD LOSSES 


Whatever congresses and speeches may achieve, however, 
the contradictory situation created by simultaneous strikes 
and their condemnation by the Government, and by public 
opinion, cannot continue indefinitely. This is specially true 
now that other events are menacing the uneasy Popular 
Front alliance. The drain of gold is persisting. During 
the past few weeks there has been a further fall in the 
Bank of France’s reserves to the extent of nearly 1,500 
million francs. The Bank’s liabilities at the same time are 
ing as a result of the recent public works vote, the 
wheat office, military expenditure and the Treasury deficit. 
The 3,000-million English loan will soon reach maturity; 
so that the gold stock of the Bank will soon be less than 
50,000 millions (against 82,000 millions twelve months 
ago); whilst the ratio of gold reserves to liabilities is 
steadily dropping. (It is, nevertheless, still 58.03 per cent. 
against a legal level of 35 per cent.) 

Prices are also rising and foreign trade falling. The 
strikes are impeding economic recovery, though the 
Government is still trying to promote it through a 
“reflation ’’ of purchasing power. At this moment, 
when the Radicals had just emphasised the necessity of 
safeguarding property rights, and M. Vincent Auriol had 
declared it indispensable to re-establish a margin of profit 
in industry and trade, M. Paul Reynaud has returned from 
America. He stated that America had recovered pros- 

ity after devaluation, and also that London and New 

ork agreed to come to the aid of France in carrying out 
the difficult step of devaluation. 

Is the long and painful struggle for the franc coming to 
amend? Is France nearing its ‘‘ September 21st ’’? e 
problem remains a political one. But the sole opponents 
are the Communists, who think it possible to impede the 
Tse of prices by the maintenance of the franc. But prices 
are already being raised by reflation, which is the financial 
substitute for devaluation. And devaluation now appears 
to be the only way of restoring international trade, while 
the simultaneous revival of free trade and prosperity 
appears as the sole hopes by which the Radicals can 
achieve the re-establishment of their former political pre- 

ce in the country. Will then an acceptance by 
the Communists and the Radicals, aided by the support 
of the t democracies abroad, open the way to a solu- 
ton? . will France begin by an embargo and new State 


Foreign trade in August declined again to 2,938 million 
francs, against 2,951 million francs in July. Imports were 
% million francs lower, but exports increased by 73 million 
francs. The import surplus was 590 million francs, against 
79 million francs in July. It was 253 million francs in 
Angust, 1935. The total import surplus for the first eight 
of the year is more than 6,000 million francs, 
rset Sere: 

Were 15, million in 1936, 14,4 

=20n francs in 1935; and exports 9,446 million francs, 

*einst 10 234 million francs. 


GERMANY 


TOWARDS AUTARKY 

In business circles last week there were rumours of a 
new law desi to further the production of raw materials 
in accordance with Herr Hitler’s Nuremberg speech; and 
it was expected that Dr. Schacht might make an announce- 
ment early this week. It is not clear, however, whether the 
Four Years’ Raw-material Plan mentioned at Nuremberg 
means anything definite. Since the Nazi Government came 
into power the word “ Plan” has been used loosely in the 
sense of ‘‘ Policy,” in a very different meaning from that 
of the Russians from whom the “ Planning” notion was 
borrowed. It is not possible for Germany to plan produc- 
tion in the rigid Russian way unless she controls capital and 
dictates to producers. Control of capital so far has been 
negative rather than positive. Producers in many trades 
(mostly manufacturing) have been told that they must 
not invest in new plant. In those trades, however, in 
which an increase of output is desired, governmental 
influence has in general been limited to credits, guarantees, 
bounties, monopolies and of course, import restriction. 
This policy dates back to long before 1933. 

In the case of no raw-material is the home market 
absolutely dependent on imports. Substitute materials, 
such as those designed to replace standard textile 
fibres, are at worst usable. Where no substitute has 
been, or is likely to be, found, there is in a number of 
cases a theoretically unlimited source of home supply, in 
highly uneconomic conditions. Autarky would require, 
however, adaptations of home consumption which 
would be very hard to bring about; and it is significant 
that official attempts to influence consumption, as of 
certain meats and fats, have so far had little success. 
It seems that the consumption of goods normally favoured 
can be reduced only by stopping the supply. This, however, 
is difficult; for in the period before complete autarky is 
attained, foreign trade must go on, and certain good? 
must, therefore, be admitted. 

But progress towards autarky in turn involves serious 
difficulties in foreign trading. Substitute raw materials, 
which can be forced on manufacturers producing for the 
home market, cannot in general be used in manufacturing 
for export; for foreigners will not buy goods which are 
usually inferior and always dear. 


A DISPUTE OVER IRON ORE 
Officially these matters are usually presented as part o 

the opposition between Germany and the world. Autarky, 
being nationalism, is good in itself, or it is a necessary evil 
imposed by vicious foreign countries, or it is required for 
defence. Within Germany, however, autarky is a matter of 
controversy not on national grounds, but on grounds of the 
rival pocket interests of particular manufacturing and raw- 
material producing groups. At present a vigorous agitation, 
vigorously opposed, is proceeding about the iron supply. 
It is theoretically possible to increase home iron-ore ess a 
tion almost indefinitely—on the assumption that prices 
matter nothing at home, and that exporting is only an un- 
desirable device for maintaining the imports which autarkists 
desire to eliminate. Home production of iron ore has of 
late rapidly increased, but owing to the rise in iron output, 
it still plays an unimportant role. The import of ore, 
which was nearly 17 million tons in 1929 and fell to under 
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3} million tons in 1932, rose to 14 million tons in 1935; and 
has this year been at the rate of over 19 million tons. Home 
output, which was lowest at 1,340,000 tons in 1932, rose to 
5,300,000 tons in 1935, and is this year at the rate of six 
million tons. The iron content of the foreign ore, however, 1s 
55-60 per cent., and of the home ore 30-35 per cent.; and as 
against some 1,794,000 tons of iron in the home ore (1935) 
there was some 7 million tons in the foreign. The smelting 
cost of the home ore is four-fold that of the foreign. The 
recent increase in home output has been mainly due to 
an uneconomic undertaking by the iron industry to purchase 
certain minimum quantities. 

The continuing rise in the retail price of consumption 
goods has led to punitive measures. In general, fixed-price 
limitations are observed, but free prices are being pushed up 
sharply. The restoration of the office of the Reich Price 
Commissary is being discussed. 

The September cereal-crop estimates, like that of August, 
revise those of the previous month. The wheat estimate is 
reduced by 200,000 tons, rye by 300,000 tons, and all bread 
cereals by 682,000 tons. The new bread-crops estimate is 
12,420,000 tons, against 12,270,000 tons in 1935; and 
all cereals 22,580,000 tons, or 500,000 above the 1935 figure. 

The decision taken during M. Bastid’s visit to Berlin to 
negotiate for a new Franco-German commercial and pay- 
ments agreement was well received, and had some influence 
on the Bourse. The German view, as expressed a year ago, 
was that the clearing system should be replaced by an 
agreement resembling the Anglo-German agreement. The 
economic agreement with Poland of November 4, 1935, 
has been prolonged until the end of the year, and a new 
agreement for 1937 will be negotiated. The foreign trade 
return for August shows the largest export surplus attained 
since the era of import surpluses terminated :— 


July August Jan.—Aug. 








Imports Millions of Marks 

Sat UNNUEED * bickadaducsscccbaccsascnccesce 105-2 109-2 991-6 
OD RIOR. “bic. cosncnccscccccseceu 7°8 8- 58-7 

(b) Animal foodstuffs ............... 27-4 33-4 296-5 

(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 70-0 67-4 636-4 

II, Industrial goods ..................+4. 240-5 236-5 1,810-8 
(2) Raw materials .................. 135-1 128-7  1,036-8 

(6) Semi-manufactured ............ 71-8 73-0 520-3 

(c) Manufactured .................+ 33-6 34°8 253-7 
PIO cvdstoninilsisiesances 345-7 345-7 2,802-4 

Exports 

Be RIED. cenctathcncnsconnnbsteciticsce 6-5 5-4 59-6 
ED TROIS conniscencsosncceossnces 0-1 0-1 1-7 

(6) Animal foodstuffs ............... 0-7 0-6 5-8 

(c) Vegetable foodstuffs ......... 5-7 4-7 52-1 

II. Industrial goods .................0008 388-8 403-6 2,987-4 
(a) Raw materials ................. 32-3 35-6 260-9 

(6) Semi-manufactured ............ 38-2 37-4 303-9 

(c) Manufactured .................. 318-3 330-6 2,422-6 
SOE, nienetetsssencidsoenid 395-3 409-0 3,047-0 


There is a close parallelism with 1935 which showed also 
a steady improvement after June. 

According to an official report, the average time worked 
daily in industry in January, 1936, was 7-5 hours, as against 
6-88 hours in March, 1932, and 7-8 hours in September, 
1927. The longest working times, slightly over eight hours, 
were in the paper and engineering branches. The total 
number of hours worked monthly in the middle of 1936 
was 3,950 millions, as against 2,700 millions in 1932, and 
4,010 millions in 1928. Of the increase since 1932, g1 per 
cent. was due to the rise in the number of employed, and 
9 per cent. to the lengthening of the time worked. 

Industry continues to be active. Coal production in the 
first eight months was 101,884,000 tons, against 91,374,000 
tons in the same period of 1935, without Saar output in 
January and February. (For comparison the former figure 
should be reduced by 1,867,000 tons.) Pig-iron production 
in August was 1,362,000 tons; in the first eight months it 
was 10,056,500 tons, against 8,141,200 tons in 1935. 

In connection with the meeting of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute at Dusseldorf, the leader of the German 
group in 90 sm ge Steel Cartel, Dr. ‘ 
expresses view agreement between the tube 
producers, whose cartel collapsed early in 1935, will be 
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the Steel Cartel, in particular the United States 
Japan, may come in. The Kloeckner Steelworks and 
has increased its dividend from 3 to 4} per ee 
monthly report of the engineering industry is again fa 
able. fem 
The July, 1936, motor-car census shows 962, ‘ 
cars, against 810,000 in July, 1935; ee 200 Private 
vehicles, against 244,000; and 1,184,000 bicycles : 
1,059,000. Exports of motor-vehicles are rapidly inc : 
and imports have almost ceased. Ba 
Berlin, September 22. 





POLAND 





““ BACK TO FRANCE ” 
For internal no less than external reasons it is widely felt 
that the most important Polish event since the death of 
Marshal Pilsudski in May, 1935, is the “‘ retum to 
France,’’ which reached a definite stage with the initialing 
in Paris on September 6th of a political-military agreement 
of far-reaching importance. Emphasis has been placed 
here, not on the contents of the agreement, about which 
very little has been disclosed, but on its strictly bilateral 
character. Any suggestions that the agreement even jn- 
directly involves Czechoslovakia or Soviet Russia draw a 
prompt denial from the newspapers which reflect the views 
of the Foreign Office. 

The agreement was made, from the Polish side, by 
General Rydz-Smigly, the military successor of Marshal 
Pilsudski. It has not passed without diplomatic comment 
here that an agreement of such importance should have 
been virtually concluded in the absence of Colonel Beck, 
the Foreign Minister, who has been looked upon as the 
custodian of Pilsudski’s “‘ political testament ’’ in forei 
affairs. There are many Poles who would have felt easier 
about the ‘‘ return to France ’’ if Pilsudski had signed the 
agreement—not because they do not share the traditional 
friendship for France, but because the more discerning 
realise that the step taken is a very serious one. 
may have been harbouring illusions, but many Poles f 
Pilsudski had so arranged affairs that Poland might have 
been able to keep aloof—for some time, at least—from a 
European war. The situation in this respect now looks 
much less hopeful. 

The main factors in Polish foreign policy must always 
be Germany and Soviet Russia, and it needs a very 
capable Sigheanitint wack as Marshal Pilsudski was and 
Colonel Beck is—to walk the tight-rope between them. 
Walking the tight-rope, difficult as it is, is preferable to 
walking the plank. France, after the refortification of the 
Rhineland zone, is for Poland a secondary factor in a 
strictly political sense, but of growing importance from the 
financial side, and here no doubt lies the secret of the 
September 6th agreement. Pilsudski was too strong to 
permit finance to influence foreign policy. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S INCREASED POPULARITY 

The Government has not been slow to appraise the 
‘* leverage ’’ which the re-invigoration in the fullest sense 
of the Franco-Polish alliance may exert on the in 
political situation. Public opinion at large has 
welcomed the ‘‘ return to France,’’ and the a 
authority of General Rydz-Smigly, backed by F 
acclamation, has been successfully ‘‘ put across. 
Government’s position one month ago was not at all = 
fortable. The peasants were showing increasing dissatisfac 
tion with the regime, and six years of relentless — 
had severely shaken confidence. \ discontent 
the moment has given place to gratification Over a 
‘return to France,’ and French money may do the 

Great reticence is being shown here about the cash te 
sideration involved. Poland has received from ee 
one form or another since 1918 about 1,500 — ro 
on which there is now practically no service. 
half this amount is resented by the so-called war doy 
which may presumably be regarded as dead; 
stantial portion is in industrial and co blocked ” 
on which the transfer of service or interest was 
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by the exchange restrictions introduced this year. Tem- 
porary arrangements were made in July to adjust—unti 
the end of this year—commercial relations to the exchange 
restrictions, and it is intended to negotiate a new commer- 
al treaty before December 31st which will provide for a 
gabstantial increase in Polish exports to France. | Only 
about 3 per cent. of Poland’s exports now go to France, 
but it is suggested that France could greatly increase her 
‘anorts of Polish coal. In that case, however, Franco- 
British commercial relations, not to speak of the Anglo- 
Polish coal marketing agreement concluded nearly two 
ago, would be affected. France, unlike Germany and 
land, is not a natura] market for the products which 
Poland is able to export in quantity. 
Coal also figures prominently in a temporary trade 
ment which Poland concluded with Italy a few days 
ago; and this, like the agreement made with France in 
uly, accepts the principle that, in the present state of 
Piad's foreign exchange reserve, debt service can be 
met only by the export of goods, 

The troublesome matter of payment by Germany for 
railway transit across the ‘‘ Corridor ’’ has now been regu- 
lated until the end of this year. The haul across Polish 
territory has been shortened, and the monthly payment 
(as from March 25th) reduced from about 7,000,000 zloty to 
3,200,000 zloty, which is being paid in foreign exchange. 
The arrears of 81,600,000 zloty which accumulated up to 
March 25th will be ‘‘ liquidated ’’ as to approximately 50 
per cent. in goods and the balance by off-setting German 
financial claims against Poland arising from the acquisi- 
tion of German holdings in Upper Silesian industrial plants 
and the ‘‘ blocking ’’ of German balances since the intro- 
duction of Polish exchange restrictions. 

Except that the export surplus, with the development of 
“compensation ’’ trade, is slowly disappearing, the foreign 
trade figures are improving. They are as follows: — 


January-July 
1934 1935 1936 
(Millions of Zloty) 
peddineccedtedbbvsddes sot 554-5 519-2 566 -2 
SEINE cdo cccbacvnseboncveseassese 463-2 490-6 541-1 
Export Surplus ...............00+ 91-3 28-6 25-1 


Figures of industrial production, car loading, retail 
trade, etc., also show a general improvement over those 
for 1935, and this has been accomplished simultaneously 
with a balanced Budget. It is expected that the improve- 
ment will gather momentum with the inflow of French 
arms credits, and security markets are responding with a 
feeling of hopefulness not experienced for several years to 
the better industrial outlook. 

Warsaw, September 21. 


SWEDEN 





THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS’ VICTORY 


Contrary to general expectations, the elections to the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag on Sunday resulted in a 
marked advance by the Social-Democrats and a still more 
Marked defeat for the Conservatives. According to the 
i figures, the Conservatives will hold only 44 
Seats, compared with 58 previously. The Farmers- 
Unionists lost one seat, and will now have 36 seats. The 
-Democrats have advanced from 101 to 112 seats. 
Liberals went up from 24 to 27 seats and the Com- 
Munists from 2 to 5; and Right-wing Communists (or dissi- 
dent Labour) have lost 2 seats and now hold only 6. Inthe 
new Chamber there will thus be a Labour majority of 123 
, against 107 non-Labour members. 
question is whether the Social-Democrats will form 
entary coalition with the 36 Farmers or with the 
unists. At the moment the former combination 
Seems more probable, and the formation of a Cabinet under 
M. nd the Social-Democratic leader ae _ 
D, , partnership with the Farmers’ leader, M. 
Penson-Bramstorp, ee likely. If, however, the Social- 
Democrats and Farmers should not be able to agree upon 
common programme, M. Hansson will be obliged to have 
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recourse to the Communists and to offer a seat in his 
Cabinet to a Communist representative. In that case the 
resulting Labour Cabinet would certainly embark on a 
more radical economic policy than Sweden has hitherto 
known. The possibility of the socialisation of certain 
branches of industry and trade has therefore become more 
real, and the Stock Exchange has recorded strong declines, 
particularly in brewery steele: since this trade is considered 
ripe for socialisation. 

The chief reason for the victory of the Social-Democrats 
is in the general economic recovery experienced during 
the four years’ rule of their recent Government, led by 
M. Hansson, and in his moderate and wise policy. The 
defeat of the Conservatives is partly explaidell by the lack 
of effective leaders and the failure to adapt the Conserva- 
tive programme to the wishes of clerks and salaried 
employees, who have consequently voted for the Labour 
parties. 

STOCKHOLM, September 22. 


HUNGARY 





ELECTORAL REFORM PROPOSALS 

On the eve of his departure for a prolonged sick-leave, the 
Prime Minister, General Gémbés, addressed a letter to the 
President of the House of Deputies expressing his desire that 
the long-delayed electoral reform proposals should be dis- 
cussed by the leaders of the parties when Parliament re- 
assembles at the end of October. Electoral reform proposals 
have figured on the party programme of all governments 
for the last fifteen years. All ies want the abolition of 
the open balloting, and General Gémbés is committed by 
his last electoral pledge to institute the secret ballot in 
the rural constituencies. At present about one-fifth of the 
deputies are elected by secret ballots, i.e. those in the big 
towns only. In connection with the electoral reform the 
extension of the prerogatives of the Regent and of the 
Upper House will also be considered. 

There is much doubt whether the Prime Minister will 
be able to resume his duties as virtual leader of the 
Government when Parliament reassembles. His illness has 
prevented him since the end of May from discharging his 
duties, and his absence gave rise to frictions t the 
various factions of the Government , so that it was 
necessary to invest his deputy Prime Minister, Dr. Daranyi 
the Minister of Agriculture, with the leadership of the 
Government as well. It is just four — since 
General Gémbés formed his first Cabinet. ring his 

remiership, thanks to the able administrations of his 

inance Ministers, Dr. Turrédy ee eee 
Dr. Fabinyi, the purchasing power of the pengé 
fully ‘inieleiesd. and the finances of the States have been 
brought in order, which was no small achievement ‘con- 
sidering the huge deficit and the burdensome interest rates 
prevailing in 2. His foreign was cautious and 
; Dr. , the F - Minister, the 
confidence of all parties. It is in the domestic: where 
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General Gémbés encountered great difficulties, due largely 
to a number of younger party zealots who unnecessarily 
embittered the opposition ies by their fanaticism. It 
is a pity that General Gdmbés, who has been so fortunate 
in choosing his Cabinet Ministers, should have been so 
unlucky with the management of the political organisation 
of his party. There is little doubt that on questions of 
electoral reforms he wants to fulfil his pledge, which he feels 
as a debt of honour to the country. nsidering the grave 
illness of the Prime Minister, it is only natural that there 
should be great excitement and political intrigue over 
his probable successor. Besides several of his Cabinet 
Ministers, a number of outsiders are freely mentioned in 
the Press. It seems most likely, however, that in case of 
his inability to resume leadership, his deputy, Dr. Daranyi, 
who is moderate and beyond petty party politics, will carry 
on. 


BUSINESS RECOVERY CONTINUED 

The economic recovery, thanks to the good harvest and 
the financial progress made in the last two years, continues 
satisfactorily. The revenues of the State and the State 
enterprises were considerably higher than last year, both 
in July and in August, and the liquidity of the banks has 
increased. Sight deposits of the State and the banks with 
the National Bank at the end of August totalled 131 million 
peng6 as against 90.4 million pengé a year ago, and the 
note circulation expanded moderately from 390.6 million 
pengd to 410 million pengé in the same period. Economic 
activity is best demonstrated by the substantial increase in 
residential building. It is interesting to note that building 
activities were financed mostly from private savings with- 
out the creation of long-term or short-term bank debts. As 
the State does not need the liquid resources of the banks 
to meet the deficit as it did from 1930 to 1934, credits are 
more freely granted for commercial purposes. 

Foreign trade returns in August were very satisfactory. 
Imports amounted to 32.1 million peng6, against 30 million 
pengo last year, and exports jumped to a million pengd 
against 32 million pengd last year. e rise of 50 per 
cent. in the value of exports is due chiefly to the good 
harvest and partly to higher prices. Comparative figures 
for the first eight months are as follows : — 

Imports Exports Export Surplus 

In million pengd 
January—August, 1935... 234-4 256-7 
January—August, 1936 ... 289-1 306-9 


+22-3 


+17°8 

Prices of some primary commodities such as cattle, eggs 

and fat have considerably increased; but those of veget- 

ables, fruit and potatoes have fallen substantially. 
Bupapest, September 15. 


CHINA 


CHIANG KAI SHEK AND THE KWANGSI WAR-LORDS 


MarsHAL Chiang Kai Shek seems to possess the patience 
of Job. For over a month he has resisted the attempts 
of the Kwangsi War Lords to lure him into civil war, and 
although he has at his command forces which are greatly 
superior to the Kwangsi army in numbers and efficiency, 
he is still endeavouring to reach a peaceful settlement. At 
the moment, a peaceful solution of the trouble seems 
remote, as Kwangsi troops have now invaded the southern 
portion of wens pnd have taken possession of the 
port of Pakhoi. the entrance to the West River 
(Kwangsi’s normal channel of trade) blockaded by the 
Central Government forces, the only outlet from Kwangsi 
to the sea is by way of Pakhoi. 

There are various rumours that the Kwangsi Govern- 
ment, although ostensibly anti-Japanese, is in collusion 
with the Japanese, who wish to keep Chiang Kai Shek 
occupied in the South, while they extend their hold on 

China. If there is any foundation for these 
rumours, Kwangsi would require a seaport for the importa- 
tion of munitions. There are some cruisers of the Central 


Government in the neighbourhood of Pakhoi presumably 
intended to i any attempts at gun-running, but 
are small and could not provide landing parti 
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The deposed dictator of Canton, Chan Chai 

for Europe last Sunday in an Italian foe ee 

way, worthy of note that for the past year = by the 
tinguished Chinese personalities visiting Fue "’,% 
invariably travelled by the Italian line. Chan Crs 2 
spent nearly a month in Hongkong, unable to oe 
colony owing to the absence of a passport, At last, the 
Nanking Government agreed to issue one and & 
wondered what proportion of the Canton it is 
funds were surrendered by Chan Chai Tong i. coe , 
for the passport. exchange 


REORGANISATION IN CANTON 


Meanwhile, the civil officials in Canton h : 
down to the formidable task of reorganising the Paes 
So far, the most striking achievement is the abolition oi 
gambling houses, all of which were closed on Ay : 
after their last session had attracted huge crowds Certain 
irregular taxes on imports have been abolished, but others 
are still in force, and some time may elapse before trade j 
relieved of the many imposts brought into force by the 
late Government. 

The announcement in Nanking that the new 
Law will become effective on October Ist is cull mn 
some anxiety. Information about the way in which the 
tax will be applied is wanting, but however carefully com. 
piled the regulations may be, it is obvious that the tax 
will never be collected on a uniform basis. The Chinese 
themselves will have little difficulty in evading the law 
and the Japanese will ignore it. 

Like many other commercial centres, Hongkong is be- 
ginning to realise the value of the tourist as an invisible 
export. The first report of the Hongkong Travel Associa- 
tion has just been published, and during the past twelve 
months a considerable amount of overseas publicity has 
been arranged together with the production of a “ 
Carpet ’’ film. The report mentions that the number of 
foreign visitors landing in the colony during 1934 was 
1,819,000, and that this number increased to 2,282,000 
during 1935. American tourists have hitherto formed the 
greater proportion of visitors to Hongkong, but during the 
past year or two there has been an appreciable increase in 
the number of tourists making a round trip from Australia 
to the Far East. 


HoncKonc, September 3. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ARE TRAMS OBSOLETE? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your article on Commercial Motor Progress you make 
the statement that ‘‘ the obsolescence of the trams is now 2 
admitted.’’ It is perfectly true that the tramway industry 8 4 
declining and not an expanding one. I suggest, however, the 
bare statement that trams in general are obsolete merits some 
qualification. Trams are still being manufactured in co 
numbers, and in certain circumstances they are still the most 
effective form of transport both at home and abroad. 

In the first place, may I quote the example of Liverpool, which 
is overhauling its tramway service and in pursuance of its pr 
gramme has already acquired during the last two years 250 Dew 
vehicles and is expected to be in the market for many Mm 
re-organisation of its fleet is complete. Though this is the 
tramway programme for any individual concern i the u 
at the present moment, many other municipalities and 
have placed substantial orders in the past few years, and 
continuing to uire new rolling-stock or 
existing stock. t the same time orders have come 
country in recent months from several overseas tramway 
in India, New Zealand, Australia and Africa. The order 
South Africa was for 50 Equal Wheel Bogie cars for Johannesburg that 
The cars were fitted with four 4o-b.p. motors. It is proballe 4 
a considerable number more cars will be required to 
programme. 

The foregoing is sufficient to show that the tramway 

Sea duet May I briefly outline the reasons why 
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is case, and first of all compare the tram 
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ing into account the costs of distribution. , 
jarprevement of road services the effort required to move ® 3 
along rails is less than a bus along roads. The motor-bus 
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somewhat economical in its use of electricity, which it has to 
paerate as it goes along. The tram can be far more lavish in this 
respect and, " a result, trams at night are better lighted ; 
‘. which to ride. vehicles 
in on rison with a trolley bus, and still more a motor-bus, 
the tram has a considerable advantage in the matter of deprecia- 
All three types of vehicles cost about the same, but it is 
ely that a tram will have a life of from 10-20 years, a trolley 
bus of 5-10 years, and a motor-bus not more than 5 years. To 
the depreciation of the tram must be added the cost of the track. 
This, bowever, is a comparatively small item if traffic is dense, 
ifa separate track is used, or, alternatively the tram undertaking 
; tM hted with the section of the road it maintains. In main- 
tenance costs the tram scores heavily against both its competitors, 
mbber tyres being costly, and against the bus in the care of its 
ine and transmission. 
e great objection to the tram is the obstruction which it 
creates for other traffic. There can be no quibble on this point. 
_ therefore, traffic congestion is a problem there is no 
doubt that the trolley bus is a superior vehicle. There are, how- 
ever, many places where this problem does not occur. Some of 
the main roads radiating out of Birmingham, for instance, for 
large portions of their length have rate tram tracks between 
two one-way roads. May I suggest that where traffic congestion 
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is not a problem, as for instance by employing the principle of a 
separate track, there is still a very definite place in the transport 
industry for the tramway. 

There is one further bility under which the tram labours 
which should not be overlooked. In their desire for economy, 
usually for the purpose of relieving the rates, many Corporations 
have run their trams until they have become excessively old and 
derelict. The L.C.C. have recently been scrapping trams which 
are over 30 years old; the Birm Corporation still have in 
operation trams a that age. If tramway undertak- 
ing. wove sufficiently enterprising to place before the travelling 
public none but up-to-date trams, such as those recently pur- 
chased by the Liverpool Corporation, the prestige of the tram 
would be greatly enhanced. 

In conclusion, may I add that in almost all of the 
Empire there are highly successful tram companies. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that where there is a colour bar 
which prevents natives from riding in the motor buses, it auto- 
matically provides a very large cliéntele for the trams. I hope 
the foregoing is sufficient to justify the assertion that the tram 
is not entirely obsolete and that Mae the right circumstances 
it still has a very useful réle to fulfil. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. CaTLIn. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


MR STIMSON ON MANCHURIA 


Tue history of Anglo-American relations is one of friction 
struggling with friendship, and friction seems to have 
played the greater part. One of the most fundamental 
causes of criticism of Britain in America is the conviction 
that Britain is still playing the game of imperialism, and 
it was not until Britain had abandoned such ambitions in 
the Americas that the way was really clear for friendship 
to develop. In the first quarter of this century the influence 
of Bryce, Root, Choate and many others had gone some 
way to exorcise American suspicions of Britain. Progress 
was made when Lord Salisbury associated Britain with 
eray s Open Door policy for China, and in the Nine- 

Treaty signed at Washington in 1922. Under the 
influence of rapidly improving Anglo-American relations 
America was emerging from the accentuated isolationism 
which had marked its attitude to the League of Nations 
since the Great War. It is one of the tragedies of the last 
five years that America should once again have been given 
cause to renew her suspicions, and should have been driven 
back toward isolation. 

Mr Stimson’s recollections and observations on the Far 
Eastern crisis* show only too clearly the American view of 
the world crisis which started in Japan in 1931. When 

used warlike means to annex Manchuria in 1931, Mr 

M was eager to vindicate the Nine-Power Treaty and 

the Kellogg Pact, both of which Japan had signed, because 
they represented to him the most valuable results of the 
Great War. For this purpose he was willing to co-operate 
with the League of Nations to a much greater extent than 
his public might have wished. The atmosphere was 
troubled by the approaching Presidential election, by the 
Most acute years of depression, and by the default of 
Nt nations on their war debt payments; yet he was 
willing to take the risk of failure, since victory would justify 
his actions, Early in November, 1931, he says, the League 
Was anxious to obtain commitments from America on pos- 
sanctions, before its members had even discussed such 
action between themselves. He explains that such a com- 
nt in such circumstances was impossible, but he 
authorised Mr Dawes to inform M. Briand that if the League 
desired to impose sanctions, ‘‘ we were anxious not to 
arage them or to put any obstacles or dangers in their 
path.” M. Briand was perfectly satisfied with this attitude. 

_ ad of the common aims of America and 
ph - oe of Nations that oe non January 7, 1932, 

to Ja and China, expressing erica S 
determination a “spe ise any situation brought about 
bymeans contrary to the Pact of Paris, Mr Stimson writes: 
Fi looked to the Government of Great Britain 
we etic understanding of the position we had 
Tear lena cee eas sgn nnn entancetsiiaeataacinaaaaiimeapeegiacmanecmnarcitpeee 





Ge ad by Milford, for the 
mrs. 208 pages. 15s. 


4, The Far Eastern Crisis,” by Henry L. Stimson. Published 
: Royal Tustitute of International 


taken, as well as for possible co-operation in the subsequent 
steps which might make more effective our policy.’’ He 
was disappointed. On January 11th the British Govern- 
ment, in a Press communiqué, accepted Japan’s statement 
that Japan was the champion in Manchuria of the principle 
of equal opportunity and the open door for the economic 
activities of all nations; the British Government did not con- 
sider it necessary to address any formal note to the 
Japanese Government. Mr Stimson continues: ‘‘ The 
contents of this communiqué were such as to be taken by 
most readers, including—what was most important—the 
Japanese Government, as a rebuff to the United States. It 
was entirely silent about the preservation of the sovereignty, 














JAPANESE 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 
Compiled by 


Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau, Tokyo 


With Maps and Charts, 686 pp. 21s. net. 


The principal object of this book is to give a clear under- 
standing of the actual situation of the Japanese economic 
world and its future tendency, through the scientific 
analysis of abundant statistics, chiefly relating to the 
production and trade of internationally important com- 
modities, and by thorough studies of reliable data, thus 
explaining the real causes of Japan's phenomenal 


expansion, 














“An exhaustive analysis of.the..great expansion of 
Japanese trade and industry which has followed the _ 
depression period of 1929-32. It includes statistical data 
and diagrams under every possible heading.”—Times .. 
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independence and integrity of China, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact and the assertion of the principle of the non-recogni- 
tion of the fruits of unlawful aggression.’’ Yet The Times 
said the British Government had acted wisely; did not fear 
that Japan would set up an independent regime in Man- 
churia; and did not believe in the administrative integrity 
of China. Japan was prompt to take advantage of this 
assurance of divided counsel. 

On January 28, 1932, the Shanghai bombardment 
opened. This action was at its height on February 8th, 
when an unofficial suggestion came from the Tokyo Foreign 
Office that a ten-years’ trial of the Nine-Power Treaty had 
proved it ineffective, and that demilitarised zones should 
be formed at the principal Chinese ports, and in Man- 
churia. Mr Stimson felt that this should be refuted at once, 
and President Hoover agreed that an attempt should be 
made to invoke a common protest from the signatories to 
the Nine-Power Treaty. Once again this was in conformity 
with the purposes of the League. Mr Stimson saw the 
British Ambassador on February oth. He spoke to Sir 
John Simon by telephone at Geneva on February 11th and 
12th, and again in London on the 13th and 15th. 

Says Mr Stimson: ‘‘ while no explicit refusal to my sug- 
gestion was ever made, I finally became convinced from his 
attitude in those conversations that for reasons satisfactory 
to it, and which I certainly had no desire to inquire into or 
criticise, the British Government felt reluctant to join in 
such a démarche. The British nonjoinder obviously killed 
the possibility of such a démarche.’’ Mr Stimson might well 
have recalled the experience of both John Adams and 
Charles Francis Adams: ‘‘ Of civility, cold and formal, 
such as only the English know how in perfection to make 
offensive, there was enough. No marked offence, but 
supercilious indifference.’’ Once again, Japan was encour- 
aged by Britain to pursue her conquest. 

British reputation in America was further damaged by 
Sir John Simon’s speech on the Lytton Report, which was 
at once reported in America as strongly pro-Japanese, and 
by the abortive arms embargo declared by Britain on both 
Japan and China, to the advantage of the former. After 
Manchuria came Abyssinia; after Abyssinia, Spain. Com- 
ing at this particular time, Mr Stimson’s book can hardly 
fail to confirm the American isolationists in their distrust of 
Britain. Sir John Simon may have been merely the mouth- 
piece of his Government, but he will be remembered as the 
Foreign Minister who did more than any other to keep a 
friendly America at arm’s-length. 

Mr Stimson says: ‘‘ I have emphasised our experience 
in co-operation with the Government of Great Britain be- 
cause . . . it is inevitable that upon the Government of 
Great Britain and her Dominions will fall great responsi- 
bilities of leadership . . . and I further believe that my 
own feeling as to the importance of Anglo-American co- 
operation in the solution of the problems of this troubled 
world is shared by the great majority of my countrymen.”’ 
Our own Government seems to wish for American co-opera- 
tion, but in Canning’s sense rather than in Stimson’s; 
America is a useful ally in war. A contemporary recently 
suggested that we should resume war debt payments ip 
order to clear the ground for borrowing for the next war. 
Fortunately this does not represent the attitude of the 
majority of our people; but American co-operation will not 
be obtained until definite proof has been given that 
imperialism is not our ambition. We believe with Mr 
Stimson that Anglo-American co-operation is one key to 
world peace; but that co-operation can only be achieved if 
British democracy reasserts its faith in the principles of the 
League of Nations, and impresses such faith upon its 
Government. 





SHORTER NOTICES 
and 


The aim of this book is the relatively modest one of providing. 

‘up to what is usually called the “‘ Intermediate Stage,’’ instruc- 
in book-keeping to who need have no previous 
knowledge of the subject. Within ~ limits the author has 
deliberately japoene upon himself, he has succeeded. For 
‘the length of the work, the subject is treated as comprehen- 
sively and as thoroughly as possible (the main omission being 








the treatment of Income Tax); examples 

copious, and perhaps form one of the chief merits ofan and 
A realistic view of the subject is denoted by a certain book. 
of very useful insistence on points of practical detail oe 
are often glossed over in books of an elementary aaa 
The work is developed on the plan, at first sight logical, of 
beginning with the books of prime entry, and f i of 
actions through to the final presentation of accounts ending 
with those of limited companies. . 

A section is added dealing with such matters as Bills of 
Exchange, which do not fall into any natural place in the 
general scheme. It is very questionable, however 
this is the best or even a good method of introducing & subject 
to people having no previous knowledge of it. In this cage it 
seems that a student is more likely to be bewildered 
helped by plunging directly into a fairly detailed treatment of 
Journal entries, without first being given some outline of the 
general aims and methods of book-keeping. A certain 
of space is given to the reprinting of questions set by profes. 
sional and other examining bodies. 





‘* How Britain Rules Africa.’? By George Padmore. Wishart, 
402 pages. 12s. 6d. 


In this ambitious study Mr Padmore takes his readers 
through every territory of British Africa in turn, and describes 
the political, social, and economic conditions in each, with 
special reference to the relative position of the native popula- 
tions. Being of African descent himself, he not unnaturally 
has a strong bias against imperialism as such, and in particular 
against the British colonial system, for which indeed he has 
scarcely a good or civil word to say. In his view, the Empire 
is an offensively composite product made up of the white 
man’s racial insolence and the exploitation of a decaying 
capitalism which scours and scavenges the earth for profits 
in a kind of bestial frenzy. His scorn of the hypocrisy of 
“‘ trusteeship ’’ as a symbol of our relations with the subject 
races of the Empire is bitter, and he consequently has no faith 
in indirect rule, the dual mandate, or any other such expedients. 

Nor does the League of Nations, with its system of A, B, 
and C mandates and its Permanent Mandates Commission, 
emerge from his scrutiny in much better case. He is 
particularly hostile to the suggestion which has been put 
forward by the Labour Party and by some sections of the 
peace movement, that British colonies and protectorates 
should be brought within the scope of a mandate system 
managed by the League. That whole question Mr Padmore 
sees simply as a discussion among the members of a gang of 
racketeers about the disposal and division of colonial swag. 
As an African, and in a sense therefore as part of the swag 
himself, he considers it prejudicial as well as undignified to 
join in any such debate. 

Consequently it is no surprise that for Mr Padmore the 
only way of escape from an intolerable situation lies along the 
path of independence and self-determination for coloured 
peoples, and that his main appeal is accordingly made to the 
working class of Britain on the lines of the Communist 
manifesto. Our professional patrons of the Empire and 
respectable members of society in general will be tempted to 
ignore this book. They will make a great mistake if 
succumb. It has its faults—but for all that it may 
the turn of a tide. 
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Socialism. By Ludwig von Mises. Translated from the German by 
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City of Birmingham. Financial Statement for the *eat 
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This useful little book outlines the legal position of a cr4 
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Growth o, al-Aid Work in the United States. Bulletin NO. of 
Revioed Edition. (Washington) United States Departme 
Labor. 20 cents. 


Annuaire de la Société des Nations, 1936. Edited by Cortons S.A 
tame de Rhéne. 025 pages. No price stated. — 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





FUTURE GOLD RESERVES 


a recent article in the Economist (May 3, 1936, pa 
; ) we estimated that if Britain’s old eater = 
valued at the current market price the combined gold stocks 
of the Bank of England and the Exchange Equalisation 
Account would be in the neighbourhood of {600 millions 
sterling. Subsequently, these holdings have been further 
increased by official gold purchases made in support of the 
franc. A week ago, in a leading article on the fifth anni- 

of our suspension of the gold standard, we laid 
stress on the ultimate need of our devising some practicable 
compromise between the rigid gold standard of 1925-31 and 
the exchange instability of to-day. Such a system would 
suppose some form of currency “‘ stabilisation ’’ for 
sterling, which, in turn, would involve the question of the 
future employment and distribution of our gold reserves. 
It may be profitable to consider the implications of this 
question, even though stabilisation, in itself, may not be 
practical politics to-day, for stabilisation requires a con- 
siderable measure of international agreement. Our own 
adhesion would be governed by the consideration that no 
international commitment should be allowed to impede our 
trade revival and interfere with our policy of cheap and 
plentiful credit. Without prejudice to these matters of prin- 
ciple and expediency, there are certain technical considera- 
tions involved, which may well be considered in advance of 
any decision on the main questions. 

If stabilisation took the form of a return to gold its first 
consequence would be the obligation of the Bank of 
England again to buy and sell gold in defined quantities— 
though at a very different statutory price from that of pre- 
devaluation days. Hitherto, the Bank’s buying and selling 
prices have corresponded approximately to a price of 85s. 
per ounce fine, but the new price might be by all appear- 
ances in the neighbourhood of 140s. It would be for the 
authorities to make the fundamental decision whether the 
new price were to be rigid or whether it could be altered 
under certain defined conditions. Whichever policy were 

ed the immediate consequence would be the re- 
Valuation of the Bank’s gold. To-day the Bank holds 
nearly {250 millions of gold. Revaluation at 140s. per 
ounce would write this holding up to £410 millions. This 
litter amount, undoubtedly, would be far in excess of the 
Bank's needs, under any conditions comparable with those 
of the present time. If the whole were allowed to become 
the basis of our credit structure, there would be all the 
material for a dangerous expansion in the total volume of 
credit which if unchecked might threaten us with the 
Prospect of a widespread and disturbing ‘‘ gold inflation.”’ 
Thus the question of a possible segregation of some part 
of the {410 millions of gold might well arise at the outset. 


This brings us immediately to the next consideration— 
tamely, the future of the unknown quantities of gold held 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account. On the one hand, 
it might be argued that, if and when we returned to gold, 

Exchange Equalisation Account would have played its 
Part and could be wound up. But it might equally be 
argued that, under the gold standard of the future, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account would be capable of per- 


the operation of a “ managed,’’ as distinguish 
o gold standard like that which broke down five years 
Such a result might be secured ibly, along some 

Sach lines as diebe : After the Bank flag revained its total 
gold (including gold taken over from the Exchange Equali- 
Account), the authorities would decide approxi- 
how much gold the Bank needed to enable a policy 
and plentiful credit to be maintained. gold 
‘Was surplus to this requirement would be trans- 

+ from the Bank to the Exchange Equalisation 
cunt. Thus our gold reserves would be divided into 
| ene ee oy an Ses ee the 
‘of our internal credit supply), and the other held by 


f 


f 


gat 


j 


the Exchange Equalisation Account. As stabilisation 
would, ex hypothesi, limit exchange fluctuations between 
narrow ‘‘ gold-points ’’ and remove any opportunity for 
large-scale exchange speculation, there would no ee be 
any need for secrecy as to the amount of gold held either by 
the Bank or by the Exchange Account. Both figures, 
therefore, could and should be regularly published. 

Subsequently, if the state of the foreign exchanges led 
to movements of gold, the Bank of England would be 
required to buy or to sell gold. Thus the initial impact of 
any gold movement would fall upon the Bank’s stocks. 
At this point, the question of ‘‘ t ’’ would arise. 
The Treasury and the Bank, co-operating along lines with 
which both have now become familiar, would need to 
decide on the underlying cause of any gold movement of 
significant size. For example, they might be compelled to 
conclude that a loss of gold was due to some internal dis- 
equilibrium. The British level of prices and costs might 
be disproportionately high, and the levi of British interest 
rates disproportionately low, judged by those of other 
countries; or Great Britain might be passing through a 
period of excessive speculation. In such cases, if the 
authorities decided that the disequilibrium was not so serious 
or prolonged as to raise the question of the continuance of 
the existing parity between sterling and gold, the remedy 
would be to allow the gold loss to fall on the Bank alone, 
so that the Bank would be compelled to apply the time- 
honoured correctives of a higher Bank rate and a restric- 
tion of credit. Under such conditions, in short, the gold 
standard would operate in its traditional manner. 
Suppose, on the other hand, the authorities decided that 
the gold loss was due simply to the repatriation from 
London of foreign funds, and that there was no justifica- 
tion for allowing this loss to affect British internal interest 
rates, supplies of credit and general trade activity. In that 
event, the Bank would make good its loss by drawing gold 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account, the amount of 
gold so drawn being subject to any necessary compensat- 
ing adjustments of the kind which we described in a recent 
article (see the Economist, August 8, 1936, page 271). 
In brief, the extent and nature of these adjustments would 
be governed by the desire to maintain a constant supply 
of joint-stock bank cash and/or a sufficient cash ratio for 
the joint-stock banks, as determined by their outstanding 
deposits. Since the amount of any transfers of gold 
between the Exchange Equalisation Account’ and the Bank 
would be published simultaneously with the Bank’s own 
sales or purchases, the general public would have the 
material for a shrewd estimate of the prevailing view of the 
authorities. 

Such a division of our gold reserves would not only be 
the logical extension of our existing monetary re 
but would bring with it several concrete advantages. e 
Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold would be retained 
as a masse de manceuvre, while the Bank would be relieved 
of the responsibility of holding gold surplus to its needs. 
Large in or out payments on international account could 
be made without giving rise to the fear of undesirable 
repercussions on the internal credit situation. 

Obviously, the success or otherwise of any such plan 
turns on whether or no the Bank and the Treasury are in 
their joint wisdom able to distinguish between movements 
that should or should not produce internal reactions. Pro- 
vided they can, and do so decide rightly, it may be said 
that nothing is gained by going to the trouble and expense 
of dividing the country’s reserve into two separate parts; 
and from the point of view of control, there is, indeed, no 
advantage. But there is something to be said for the view 
that such a separation would ify the public mind as 
to the dual functions of the s ‘ 
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without necessarily interfering with internal policy and vice 
versa. If this could be achieved, it would effect a reason- 
able compromise between the ‘‘ discipline ’’ imposed by 
a return of gold and the monetary freedom of to-day. We 
should retain cheap money and a reasonable internal price- 
level, and gain international exchange stability. Admittedly, 
any successful return to gold would pre-suppose stabilisa- 
tion by international agreement without any gross Over- or 
under-valuation of currencies, along lines which would 
permit of the eventual removal of trade barriers and ex- 
change retrictions. This wider question, however, lies 
beyond the scope of our present discussion. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Fate of the Franc.—Events this week have 
moved fast in Paris, and are still moving as we go to 
press. The issue early this week of the League of Nations 
Economic Committee’s report, with its plain hint that the 
‘‘ re-alignment ’’ of the franc was essential, has had a 
profound effect. The French Cabinet is no longer adamant 
in its opposition to devaluation, and it is quite likely that 
a majority of Ministers are now in favour. On Wednesday, 
the subscription lists for the baby bond issue, which had 
been open since July roth, were hurriedly closed, although 
only Frs. 4,000 millions had been subscribed. The Banque 
de France also requested the Paris banks not to allow 
foreign exchange positions to remain open (for the purpose 
of marrying dealings) even for a day, with the result that 
there was a temporary squeeze in the foreign exchange 
market, particularly in forward business. This was 
followed on Thursday by the abrupt raising of Bank rate 
from 3 to 5 percent. This last move, in particular, appears 
to be in flat contradiction to the policy of cheap money 
announced by M. Vincent Auriol when he made his in- 
augural financial statement last June. No one believes that 
a5 or even a 7 per cent. Bank rate will be the smallest use 
in saving the franc, and present appearances suggest that 
the French Government may well be clearing the decks for 
a major operation on the franc—perhaps within a very 
short time. The exact character and repercussion of such 
an operation are even to-day still a matter for specula- 
tion, but the ultimate fate of the franc has been apparent 
for so long that there has been plenty of time to concert 
measures in Paris, London and New York for the purpose 
of minimising any consequent disturbance. The invention 
and development of the technique of Exchange Funds has 
occurred since we ourselves took the plunge in 1931, and 
this is an important fact whose significance must not be 
overlooked. One thing, at least, we can safely say: that if 
the obsequies of the franc are conducted in a spirit of inter- 


National financial co-operation and goodwill, the gain will 


not be confined to France alone. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The uncertain fate of the 
franc, discussed in the previous note, imparted considerable 
activity to the London foreign exchange market, particu- 
larly in the middle of the week. Spot francs, though con- 
sistently supported by the British Control, weakened at 
one time to over Frs. 77, but on Thursday afternoon were 
brought back to Frs. 7634. Forward francs were freely 
offered with no takers, one month’s francs being nominally 
Frs. 33 discount (or 55 per cent. per annum), and three 
months’ francs being Frs. 7} discount (or 39 per cent. per 
annum). The wider discount on the nearer position is 
particularly ominous. The franc has remained fixed at the 
export gold point against the dollar, and gold has continued 

York. The franc has also been at the rt 
gold point against the other gold bloc countries, but these 
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the gold bloc countries. The London market ; 
discussing what will happen to the pound ied poten 
the expected break in the franc occurs. The Set 
France return for September 18th shows further dL de 
of Frs. 840 millions, reducing the Banque’s gold ag 
52,692 millions. There was a net increase of Frs. 
millions in se borrowing at the Bank The 
week’s imports of gold from France into En 

to £3.2 millions. gland amount 


* * * 


The Money Market.—The Treasury Bi 
September 18th, for bills to be paid for this week eae 
plicated by the fact that the bills mature in Christma 
week. In particular, bills paid for on Saturday, 
ber 26th, do not fall due until Monday, December 28th 
and so are a 93-day maturity. This fact induced the market 
to apply mainly for Saturday bills, with the result that 
during most of the week the Government was disbursi 
funds against maturing Treasuries and receiving very little 
in return. This made money very easy during most of the 
week. It was reported that a certain amount of money was 
borrowed for re-lending to the Stock Exchange, possibly to 
finance the big bull position in the gilt-edged market. 


Sept. 3, Sept. 10, Sept. 17,Sept. 24 
1936 1936 1936 ~— 


o/ 0 0 

PTE vn dcanausncesonsecsconuecce 2 ? 2 @ 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate ... * + 4 } 
Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks ............+.++++ +-j}-1* 1* 1* 1* 

QUEER srooscesccerccoarsnopsnceces 4 rt rt ft 
Discount rates :-— 

Treasury bills ............seeeee } 


Three months’ bank bills .... uta ua ute ti-* 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within six 
months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


The banks were buying Saturday’s bills forward during 
most of the week at their minimum rate of 4 per cent. One 
million pounds of Liverpool yearling bills were issued during 
the week at an average rate of 12s. 6.90d. per cent. It is 
not known who took them, for the market tendered mainly 
at 44 and } per cent., on the ground that the clearing 
banks would only lend against them at 1 per cent., so that 
they would have to be carried on ‘‘ outside ’’ money. 


* * * 


The Bank Return. —This week the circulation is 
almost unchanged, and comparison with past years suggests 
that there has not been much additional French hoarding. 
The Bank has continued to buy gold, and so there is a slight 
increase in the Reserve. 


BANK OF ENGLAND “ 
t.25, Sept.2, Sept.9,Sept. 16, 

$985 “536 1936 1936 “f88 

{£mill. £ mill. { mill. { mill. {mill 


"een ieeee 193-6 245-4 246-5 246-8 247-6 
Note circulation ....... Teese 898-2 445-8 445-6 444-9 445°] 
fake Mletabocs 56-2 60-7 62:0 63:1 63-6 
Public deposits.............+ 19-5 18-1 20-4 14:8 104 
Bankers’ deposits ........1 87-2 101-1 99-8 102-2 108-0 
Other deposits..........+++++ 39:0 38-8 37-8 38:7 388 
Government securities ... 83-2 85-7 83-5 81-6 “oT 
Discounts and advances.. 12-4 10:6 10:5 92 ‘7 
Other securities ............ 12-2 19:1 20-1 20-1 2% 
Proportion .......sees0+00++ 38-5% 38-4% 39°2% 40°-5% 40°4h 
The absence of Treasury bill payments during the early 
part of the week explains the reduction in public deposits 
and the increase in bankers’ deposits. It may 7“ 
the week’s increase in Government securities, for and 
Treasury must have been temporarily short of funds, “ 
so may have had to borrow from the Bank 0 
Means. All these movements are quite small, mn! the 
have sufficed to raise bankers’ deposits ten coke 
high level of {108 millions. A recession is oy at 


as the market will pay for its Treasury bills in' 
of the week so as to secure December maturities. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





INVESTMENT TRUST GROUPS 


Tue fortunes of a movement which comprises over 200 promoters in the formation of new trusts, but the latter 
companies, with a combined capital of some {£300 millions, _ offer the advantage that a greater—or at least different— 
are of moment to many British investors. Apparently, they degree of diversification can be obtained. 
are also a matter of keen interest to the Securities and There are, therefore, sound investment reasons why the 
Exchange Commission in Washington. The Commission _ British investment trust movement has tended to develop 
has recently entered upon an investigation of American along “ group ’’ lines. In view of contemporary American 
investment trust practice, and has armed itself (like many _ interest, we have prepared an analysis showing the main 
New York houses) with detailed information concerning features of this uping. It should be understood that 
the British investment trust movement. At many points the trusts are linked, not through cross-holding of capital 
the objectives of the British and American movements (a most unusual feature in the movement), but through 
diverge, and the present article may serve a useful purpose attachment to a common management or association with 
by giving an outline of British methods and organisation. investment or merchant banking firms. Our table, 
The development of the movement in Great Britain has therefore, groups the trusts under the firm responsible for 
been evolutionary. Several trusts have sixty years to their their management, or under the name of a leading person- 
credit, and a considerable number will shortly celebrate ality whose influence has been decisive in their develop- 
their jubilee. In the course of their development many ment. The list is not exhaustive, and there are a number 
trusts have become linked together in compact groups, or of border-line cases where, e.g., directors are common to 
more loosely associated through directorial connections. more than one group. Any allocation must therefore be 
Successful management of trust funds through a world war _ to some extent arbitrary. 
and two major economic crises has bestowed a prestige The total debenture and share capital of the eleven 
upon numerous British groups which has never been English and eight Scottish groups shown in our table 
achieved in the United States. It has been suggested, amounts to {208.2 millions. The 120 trusts included repre- 
further, that problems of efficient management limit the size sent some 60 per cent. of the total number and control 
of individual trusts, so that managers prefer to expand their over 70 per cent. of the movement’s total capital. The 
activities through the formation of new trusts rather than English groups contribute {127.5 millions to the total 
increase the size of their existing trusts. Some authorities (including {20.3 millions for trusts associated with mer- 
regard a fund of £2 millions as the optimum, affording a chant banking or finance houses), while the Scottish groups 
portfolio of, say, 700 holdings with an average amount of | —which usually command smaller resources than the 
{3,000 each. There may, of course, be advantages to English groups—contribute {80.7 millions. These respec- 
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tive proportions of 61 to 39 are virtually identical with the 
division of the movement’s total capital between the English 
and Scottish trusts, which was analysed in a special survey 
published with the Economist of December 1, 1934. 

Historically, the development of the movement has been 
somewhat different north and south of the Border. In 
London, the movement owes much of its prestige to the 
pioneer work of such leading personalities—among many 
others—as the late Sir George Touche, Viscount St. Davids 
and Sir Miles Mattinson. The Scottish movement can also 
claim an impressive gallery of well-known figures, including 
the late Mr Robert Fleming, and, to-day, Mr T. J. 
Carlyle Gifford, Sir J. T. Cargill, Mr R. A. Murray 
and Mr. R. G. Simpson. But whereas the English 
movement owes much to a rather specialised type of finan- 
cial management, which has left its imprint upon the port- 
folios of a fair number of semi-specialised trusts, the 
Scottish movement has founded its success on a more 
generalised investment expertise. This may be ascribed to 
the professional training of typical Scottish managements, 
many of whom are accountancy firms or Writers to the 
Signet. It is evident that separation by 400 miles from the 
world’s largest financial centre is not necessarily disadvan- 
tageous, but several Scottish groups now include trusts 
with London offices. 

The largest group, numerically, is the ‘‘ St. Davids ’’ 
group. Measured by issued capital, however, the ‘‘ Indus- 
trial and General,’’ or ‘‘ Touche,’’ group takes precedence 
with a total of {25.7 millions, compared with {21.1 millions 
for the “‘ St. Davids ’’ companies. Both are fairly compact 
groups, whereas the ‘‘ Benson ”’ group is associated with 
Robert Fleming and Company in the management of three 
trusts grouped under its name. An example of further 
inter-relationship is shown by the appearance of Viscount 
St. Davids on the board of the Metropolitan Trust. Includ- 
ing the ‘‘ Stockholders’ ’’ group, it is possible to distinguish 
four English investment trust groups, each in command of 
£20 millions of capital or more, with between seven and 
sixteen individual trusts under their influence. The impor- 
tant ‘‘ Mattinson ’’ group comprises nine trusts, including 
the Mercantile, but some of its remaining trusts, although 
they date from the ‘nineties, are of less than the average 
size. 

American inquirers have evinced keen interest in the 
relations of the movement with Stock Exchange houses and 
banking institutions. Here, however, comparison with 
trans-Atlantic conditions breaks down. Some investment 
trust companies certainly include members of the Stock 
Exchange and banking communities upon their boards. But 
no specific instance is on record of the creation and con- 
trol of an investment trust as an auxiliary institution to 
an existing Stock Exchange or money market firm. On the 
other hand, certain specialised institutions are definitely 
concerned with the movement, and their main interests are 
shown under Section II of our table. Of all British 
trusts they are most akin to the American trusts in organi- 
sation, though not in general policy and financial results. 

Such associations play no part in the Scottish movement. 
Here, the largest group is associated with the accountancy 
firm of Brown, Fleming and Murray, who act as secretaries 
to thirteen trusts, with a total capital of {19.7 millions. 
Eight of these trusts are Scottish registrations, under the 
chairmanship of Sir J. T. Cargill. The ‘“‘ Baillie and 
Gifford ’’ group is associated, through directorship and 
secretarial services, with nine trusts, and provides an 
example of successful legal penetration into investment 
fields. Grahams, Rintoul, Hay, Bell and Company, the 
Glasgow chartered accountants, have seven trusts under 
their secretaryship, while Layton-Bennett, Chiene and Tait, 
an Edinburgh firm in the same profession, performs similar 
duties for a comparable group in that city. There is 
much more localisation of investment trust ent in 
Scotland than in England, and the influence of secretarial 


group managers prin 
ciples of investment for income rather than capital profits, 
Se of , the issue of debenture, 


capital, and, in the past, the placing of a substantial pro- 
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portion of their resources in foreign iny 
system of grouping shown in our table, howster a The 
careful examination. For the essential feature of repay 
ment trust practice is that directors ask for, and Teceiy 
the equivalent, within wide limits, of a blank : 
investors. In the long run, the real security for in 

trust stockholders is the experience, acumen 

of the men in control. and good fat 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


Autumn Investment Prospects.—The London 
Council has this week produced an autumn crocus, in the 
shape of a loan of {10 millions in 3 per cent. stock, issued 
at 99, with a life of 20 to 25 years. The terms are 
different from the offer of {10 millions of 2} per cent. 
at par, with a life of 25 to 35 years, made in conversion of 
L.C.C. 34 per cent. stock, in the cold winds of January 
1935. That loan was left largely with underwriters; i 
caused a complete shutting down of the corporation loan 
market for five months, and it has remained at a substantial 
discount on its issue price to this day. It is doubtless an 
ungrateful task for the biggest county borrower in the 
country to submit to the yoke of official control. But 
in the interim, “‘ management ’’ of gilt-edged issue prices 
has strengthened, and it was clear that if the L.C.C. wereto 
pocket the money, it must also pocket its pride. There is 
considerable speculation whether the loan is a ballon 
d’essai for a possible early Government issue, either for 
re-armament or for funding. The market has been well 
“* prepared ’’ (as we showed in a Note on September 5th, 
page 441); the amount of the L.C.C. loan is sufficiently 
large to afford a test of digestive capacity; and it mainly 
represents new money, especially for housing. The ques 
tion whether, when or how the Treasury wishes to come 
down to market-place again, however, is of lesser moment 
than the fact that, whatever may betide, the authorities 
are determined that cheap money shall endure. This 
decision, and the means taken to implement it, directiy 
affect the investor in equity shares no less than in gilt 
edged securities. It is more than possible that coming 
months will decide whether, in fact, the trade cycle, and 
all the far-reaching phenomena associated with it, have 
become an anachronism under a ‘‘ managed economy. 
Industry has reached a high pitch of activity, and the 
review given in our Trade Supplement this week shows 
that some of the phenomena associated with the ‘* boom 
phase of a normal cycle—rising prices and wage costs, 
shortage of skilled labour, etc.—are beginning to appear. 
Stock Exchange values have had a long and substant 
rise. They are highest, to-day, in those capital-producing 
industries whose activity cannot be indefinitely prolonged, 
once the present active demand (including that ansing 
from the re-armament programme) has been satisfied. If, 
indeed, the Government can do what Mrs Partington 
failed to do, then the ultimate phenomena of a boom— 
rising interest rates leading to a decisive check to ind 
activity—will not eventuate. If, however, the uneasy 
conviction of many of the more influential and co pt 
sections of market opinion is correct, and the sq 
cycle, like the squared circle, remains an unachiev . 
then it is probable that investors, after a possible | 
limited further advance in security prices, will become 
increasingly concerned with the question of judiciously 
‘‘ cashing in ’’ their profits during the next few months. 


* * * 





A Unit Trust Portent ?—The formation of ane 
Empire First Unit Trust is of particular interest, since of 
is the first trust to offer new units since the publication 
the Board of Trade Committee’s report on the 
in August. The managers—a company with the i Come 
capital of £25,000—deserve credit for adopting . 
mittee’s general recommendations, although a _— 
must elapse before their enactment. In view | 
prisingly detailed public interest in the ee ise 
this rat i may well meet with success. . 
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t flexible issues, has a very large range of i 
restment, to which other companies may be Me rs 
ified conditions. Profits arising from adjustment of 
uotations (though not from re-sale of sub-units) will enure 
for the benefit of the Trust, and not of the managers, whose 
initial service charge will be 2} per cent., with a half-yearly 

management fee of ~sth of one per cent. of the av 
value of the Trust investments. The Trustees receive } of one 
cent. from the initial charge, and the same half-yearly 
tage from income as the managers. Purchasers will 
therefore pay 2} per cent. initially, and approximately } of 
one per cent. annually. The initial service charge may seem 
low in relation to a 25-year life, but commission on pur- 
chase is payable by the applicant to his broker. Trust 
income accounts, sub-unit dealings accounts and the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account of the management com- 
pany will be available to unit holders. The duties of the 
trustees—and the limitations which apply to them—are set 
out in detail. If this formation should prove a prototype 
for future trusts, both in its method of operation and its 
publicity, the delay between the Committee’s Report and 
its possible enactment will not be devoid of improvement. 
It remains for the management to prove its capacity in 
achieving a consistent return of 4 per cent. during a period 
which may span three economic cycles. The Trust, like 
recent flexible units, makes no specific reference to the 
treatment of underlying securities bought cum dividend, 
whose subsequent sale would enable the Trust to show an 
inflated yield. Provisions against such practices have 
already been adopted by certain flexible trusts, and should 
becommon form. Similarly, the question of jobbing profits 
(and losses) receives no specific mention in the booklet. 
Possibly, this is a matter on which the managers prefer to 
await the possibility of legislation. It has recently been 
suggested that the solution of the jobbing problem, for 
which the Board of Trade Committee suggested the lime- 
light of publicity, might be to credit the Trust with all 
such profits, and compensate the managers by a somewhat 
higher loading charge. Unfortunately, this would involve 
unit-holders in a fixed payment for a contingent return. 
The benefit, or otherwise, of operating in underlying 
securities is not fundamentally part of the unit-holder’s 
equity, and if jobbing profits are, on the whole, merely 
sufficient to ensure reasonable earnings for the managers 
(which publicity would immediately disclose) both unit- 
holders and managers are probably best served. If abnor- 
mally high jobbing profits arise from special attention to 
market operations on the part of trust managers, they might 
cease altogether if diverted to the unit-holder, whereas they 

could be reasonably controlled through publicity. 


* * * 


Central Selling and Coal Shares.—The first results 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire coal scheme, covering only 
six months of actual working, throw interesting light on 
the prospects for coal shares, discussed on page 482 of 
the Economist of September 12th. After charging depre- 
Cation and other expenses, Lancashire Associated 

es shows a balance of £206,779, out of which it is 
Proposed to distribute £195,587, or 4d. per ton of annual 
supply, to the owners in the scheme. Some £244,000 
already been disbursed in increased purchase prices, 
sm to a further 5d. per ton. The implications of this 
c for collieries in other districts are evidently con- 
siderable. Initially, difficulties and adjustments, such as 
the chairman described to members of Lancashire Asso- 
Gated Collieries, may prove considerable. In the present 
instance, the trade percentages of the various collieries 
Were fixed as early as 1934, and changes in quality involved 
ial fixing of provisional purchase prices. Nor did 
lose sight of the importance of meeting the 


icts, may tend to accentuate, rather than diminish, the 
relative p ity of different areas. Such schemes will 
*bviously afford little help to the coastal areas, interested 
a in export trade. But distinctly satisfactory results, 
‘Or the collieries, may be achieved in inland districts pro- 
ducing for a domestic market. Such areas are already 
thowing good profits in response to recovery and higher 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIRST 
UNIT TRUST 


Adopting the recommendations 
of the Government Committee’s 
Report 











BRITISH EMPIRE GROUP 


announce the formation of Unit Trusts 






Limited to sponsor the issue of British 





Empire First Unit Trust. This Trust com- 






plies with the recommendations (so far as 






they can be adopted pending legislation) 





set out in the Government Committee’s 






report. 






Among the provisions so adopted are : 
1. Full accounts of the Management Company will be 
available to Certificate Holders. 


2. Certificate Holders will be entitled to convene meetings 
to consider the affairs of the Trust. 







3. Certificate Holders will have the power at such meetings 
to appoint the Auditors. 


4. Meetings of Certificate Holders can give directions to the 
Managers as to Voting Rights on underlying securities. 












The investments of the Trust Fund will be selected 
from a permitted list of over 400 companies covering 
a wide field of enterprise throughout the Empire. 


Within this limit the Trust is fully flexible with the 
reservations that not more than 5% of the Trust 
Fund may be invested in the securities of any one 
company, and not more than 2}% of any class of 
stock and/or shares of any particular company may 
be held by the Trust. 


Sums from £50 upwards may be invested. 
















An explanatory booklet containing the full information as 
vequived by the Government Committee can be obtained from 
any Bank or Stockbroker, from the Custodian Trustees, 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, or from the Managers 


UNIT TRUSTS LTD. 


116 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
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prices. Prospects are good, in particular, for the big 
“* Midland Amalgamated ’’ area, which is enjoying better 
conditions, relatively to other districts. A selection of 
companies in this area was given a fortnight ago. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—During the past week 
the Actuaries’ Index of 178 industrial equities has re- 
mained unchanged at 87.8, compared with 87.0 a month 
ago. The corresponding yield figures are 3.62 per cent. 
this week, 3.61 per cent. last week, and 3.63 per cent. a 
month ago. Interest has become rather sectional, and the 
increased activity which the new account introduced failed 
to affect all prices equally. This dispersion is clearly 
shown in the following selection of component indices : — 


Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yields (%) 


























Group (and No. of + 
Securities) — bed a. — ae — 
‘0 eek ee oO ee ee 
(Aug. 25) (Sept. 15)) (Sept. 22)| (Aug. 25) | (Sept. 45)| (Sept. 22) 
| i 
Higher this Week : 
Cok BD cncincecctesees 40-7 41-0 42-0 2-09 2-11 2-10 
GEE £OD actnencniscrestonins 85-0 88-1 90-7 3-20 3-07 2-96 
Home Rails (4)......... 77-1 78-1 | 80-0 | 1°54 1-4 1-33 
Lower this Weck : 
CONE ABD seocrcensveccocusse 104:1 103-7 101-8 | 3°21 3°31 3-38 
Electric Supplies (10) | 149-7 150-7 148-8 | 3-62 | 3-60 3-65 
Breweries & Dastill.(21)) 151-8 | 154°8 153-6 3-87 3-79 3-82 
Miscellaneous (56) .... | 79-0 79°5 79:4 3-87 3-85 3-87 


i 


Some of these movements are undoubtedly significant. Oil 
shares, for example, have successfully resisted a good deal 
of profit-taking, and are now higher than a fortnight ago. 
Home rails have also been in good demand, although this 
week’s traffics have not fully justified the advance. On the 
other hand, certain coal shares have been checked by the 
labour situation (although there has been a subsequent 
improvement), while profit-taking continues in electrical 
equipment issues. The general steadiness of the miscel- 
laneous leaders is fitly characterised by a fall of only 
one-tenth of a point in the index. 


COMPANY NOTES 





The Dividend Season Opens.—The market’s reception 
of the first autumn dividend announcements has been 
rather mixed. The United Steel Companies’ final divi- 
dend, of 5 per cent., making 7} per cent. for the year, 
disappointed those more optimistic quarters in the market 
who had anticipated 8 per cent. For the year to June, 
1935, a total of 7 per cent. was paid. The accounts 
will not be issued until next week, and the company does 
not provide preliminary figures, but it may be provisionally 
inferred that a cautious financial policy, coupled with 
reduced profit margins, may have actuated the directors’ 
decision. The market gave the Associated Cement group 
interim statements an ungrudging reception. Associated 
Portland Cement increased its interim rate from 5 to 73 
per cent., while British Portland Cement declared the same 
rate of 7} per cent. on a capital increased from {1,680,000 
to £2,000,000. The general conviction that the current year 
will provide record profits for the ‘‘ Blue Circle ’’ group 
has been reflected in a rise in Associated Portland Cement 
from 65s. to 107s. 74d. since January. The yield on last 
year’s 20 per cent. dividend is consequently no higher than 
£3 14s. 6d. percent. The Austin dividend was preceded by 
nervous selling and a fall of od. in the ordinary shares. The 
distributions on the ordinary and ‘‘ A ’’ o are main- 
tained at 50 per cent., of which half is described as bonus. 
No change in this rate had been anticipated, and the 
market’s reaction was the usual technical response to the 
consummation of accurate forecast. The statement does 
not provide sufficient information for an estimate of 
profits, but the past year may have involved a reduction 
in the recent rapid rate of advance. This company is one 
of seven motor concerns which are undertaking the pro- 
duction of air engines, and will also produce air-frames. 
Rover, another of the companies, has declared a 10 per 
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cent. tax free dividend for 1935/36, the 

1929. The recent fall in Eee and Mae ledene 
shares is unfortunately fully justified by the results, 
dividend is reduced from 124 per cent. to 10 per cent The 
trading profits are down from £451,002 to {£266 ee 
distribution is therefore not covered by the year’s earnings The 
There is much better news from Murex, whose final divi. 
dend of 3s. per share makes a total of 25 per cent for the 
year, compared with 20 per cent. A small issue of 

is to be made for £6 ros. per share, at the rate of one for 
twelve, and £400,000 will then be capitalised in a bonus 
share distribution of two shares for three held. The 

ful career of this concern is an object lesson in the d 
ment of new industries under competent management. 


* * * 


Sheepbridge & Staveley.—Very satisfacto 

have been published by these mania during the sat 
week. Sheepbridge, whose final dividend was w. 

received at the end of August, has justified the raising of 
the participating preference and ordinary dividends to 
10 per cent., with trading profit of no less than 
£219,117, compared with {151,777 for 1934-35. The 
Staveley results are relatively less spectacular, with an 
advance from £518,983 to £594,634, and the market had 
already greeted the raising of the ordinary dividend from 
8 per cent. to 9 per cent. (both tax free) with a slight 
aloofness. In fact, the accounts—particularly the balance 
sheet with its substantial reserve position and cautious 
assets valuations—contain much to satisfy investors, while 
the Sheepbridge prospects, which are perhaps more inter- 
esting, are also backed by a sound financial position. The 
revenue accounts of each company are analysed below:— 

Years to June 30 








Sheepbridge Sta 
Coal and Iron Coal whe 
1935 | 1936 1935 1996 
PRE camsctncentetiviesiaubbildvecedttaretinnhnieds 151,777 219,117 518,983 504,634 
Depreciation and renewals reserve ...... 43,041 42,763 196,242 | 207,791 
PIMA kick cchstaaeevebipecdsienaeton 4,000 4,000 6,452 6,557 
Debenture interest ...............c.ceeeeeeees 19,652 17,498 oan oe 
Preference dividends paid .................. 10,460 16,737 o 
Participating pref. div. % ............00606- 6-25 10 oe 
Ordinary shares— 

WEED ‘Dipssnsddntibdebohicmnbatareciouhed (a) (a) 316,289 | 380,286 
“ase seatuthiancalondinptoonnsnsotanganapienta 73,197 117,116 | 270, 304,682 
ep FERC ASRIER HERS Oe 5-75 11-0 9-S.f.| labs 
Pls sindednnqmnianed- emhdnaniets 6-25 10 8 tf. 9 ti. 

is Bt ah tg ds ai 20,000 50,000 | 50,000 
Carry forward .......ccccccssesesseeneeeereeees 84,698 85,702 | 98,743 | 124,346 


(a) Surplus, subject to pref. participation, 1935. £74,624; 1936, £138,119. 
The Sheepbridge distribution has been reasonably 
covered by earnings of 11 per cent. (after allowance for 
participating rights), but even after the substantial depre- 
ciation provision Staveley earned 11.2 per cent., fax 
free. Comparison of these results and future prospects, 
however, should be based on the respective importance of 
coal and iron to the two concerns. Sheepbridge draws 
most of its profits from coal, and the new 
selling scheme will undoubtedly improve selling 
A further increase in profits is therefore to be expected, 
increased mining wages have been matched by 
selling prices and a high level of productive efficiency. ° 
the case of Staveley, there is some difference of 
Although a large tonnage of coal is sold (in compet 
with Sheepbridge and other concerns) the company” 
greatly developed its other cast-iron, brick, pipe 
and chemical interests in recent years. The iron 
sections, which have been operating at full pressure od 
many months, may therefore be expected to ~ 
rapid advance in profitability in the future, owing 
exhaustion of operating economies and 1 costs, of 
when allowance is made for the company $ own ore 
raw materials supply. —— {I ee havt 
which stand at 46s. 3d. to yield £4 6s. 6d. per earnings 
accordingly considerable scope for ield £435 
whereas Staveley {1 ordinary, quoted at 578. to yield who 
per cent. gross, are a favourite medium for theirs 
seeks a long-term interest in a hea , indastii iat 
with unparalleled stability in capitalisation side 
power. 
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Harrisons & Crosfield—The rise in the profits of 
his agency and merchanting firm from £208,284 to 


{a7t,642 is modest, but it at least maintains a rising earn- 
ings trend. For a business so closely associated with the 
fortunes of the rubber industry, whose profits during 
-36 have been rather indifferent, this result is reason- 
ably satisfactory, although disclosed profits are evidently 
subject to ‘* policy.’’ Consequently, the revenue account 
almost entirely with the allocation of dividends 
ycording to the company’s rather unusual plan : — 
Years to June 30 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ £ 

farned for dividends .......+.+++++ 261,504 268,284 271,642 

Pref, and pref. ordinary divs. ..... 137,800 137,800 137,800 

Management shares Civ. .........06- 41,166 43,011 44,945 
ferred ordinary stock :— 

Mid Se eceaneadhscadnedaucerapeches 77,333 81,022 84,889 
Barned %......secrcssscecvesesereees 20-9 21-0 20-6 
Bild % ...ccccscccccrccrccevseseveces 20 20 20 

Carry forward ......cseseeeeeeeeeners 134,556 141,007 145,013 


After the preferred dividends, 10 per cent. is payable on 
both the deferred ordinary and the management shares, 
and the remaining profits are divided equally between 
the two classes. The slightly lower percentage earned on 
the deferred ordinary stock results from the subscription 
at par for new deferred shares to the extent of one-half 
(and by management shareholders to the extent of one- 
tenth) of the amount by which their dividends exceed 
10 per cent., less tax. The balance sheet discloses the 
usual strong position. Interests in subsidiaries and invest- 
ments in produce companies constitute one-half of the 
asets, and have increased to {1,790,321, compared with 
{1,679,684 for the previous year. Cash and gilt-edged 
securities stand at £401,903, against £304,369, while bills 
receivable and debtors together amount to £363,489, com- 
pared with £488,763. Combined general and investment 
reserves are unaltered at {600,000. As these exceed one- 
third of the two classes of preferred shares, the rule that 
at least 10 per cent. of the earnings available for variable 
dividends shall be put to reserve has for some years ceased 
to apply. The prospect of increased earnings in the 
rubber industry during the current year are good, but in 
the case of this company they must be considered in rela- 
tion to the right to subscribe for new shares. The deferred 
ordinary stock {1 units are quoted at 6§. 


* * * 


Thos. W. Ward.—The market professed initial dis- 
appointment with the results of this mixed engineering 
concern, for in some quarters a 10 per cent. dividend had 

canvassed, compared with the 7} per cent. recom- 
mended. Consideration of the actual earnings, which are 
equivalent to slightly over 13 per cent., subsequently 
corrected the initial reception of the dividend. During the 
Wo previous years, the company’s energies were bent 
upon the overtaking of preference arrears. The spec- 
improvement in the equity position over the period 

8 illustrated below : — 
Years to June 30th 


934 1935 oe 
£ 
Ne 253558) he ors 7s‘68° 91,351¢ 166,327d 
Preference dividends— 
en 17,250t 14,025 19,297 
2nd pref. (tax free) .............+5 37,500§  62,500t¢ 25,000 
Employees shares (tax free)... 3,991§  6,651tt 3,009 
(53%) 
Ordinary shares— 
ND iriicsiicsciiss scshtevabucdls Nil 8,175a 119,021a 
TT ciht sca aneeyeagubsu Nil Nil 63,250 
a Nil Nil 7} 
See Fh cm fe 40,000 
Camied forward 34,721 40,530¢ 50,30le 


* After £31,758 depreciation After £5,786 depreciation and 
raluding unstated investment profits income tax recovered. 
Years to June, 1934. § 18 months to December, 1932. tt 24 
“8 to June, 1935. (a) Subject to extra re dividend. 
normal preference and em F . (c) After 
(@. new issue expenses. ( £7,100 
charging £6,000 issue expenses. 
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The general engineering section of the business has enjoyed 
a good year, and other interests such as the building and 
road materials branches are still favoured by the course of 
new construction work. It is not disclosed, however, 
whether the ship-breaking and scrap business has made 
more than a partial recovery from its depressed condition 
earlier in the year. The position is better so far as 
selling prices go, but increased difficulty may be encoun- 
tered in obtaining a regular supply of ships for breaking- 
up, owing to the partial shipping revival. Shareholders 
will notice that the sale of the Laycock Engineering busi- 
ness for {190,000 cash is reflected only in moderate ges 
in the assets, and cash in hand, in fact, is no higher than 
£1,804. Broadly, the prospect for the current year seems 
favourable, provided there is no deterioration in the scra: 
business. The ordinary shares at 36s. 6d. yield a fair 
return of £4 5s. per cent. 


* * * 


Indian Iron Merger.—Last August, the directors 
of the Indian Iron and Steel Company agreed to the 
purchase of the undertaking of the Bengal Iron Company. 
It has now been agreed that the entire business will be 
taken over as a going concern for approximately 
£1,950,000. Debenture holders of Bengal Iron will be 
given the alternative of exchange, pound for pound, into 
new 4 per cent. first mortgage debentures of the Indian 
Company, at 98, or repayment in cash at 105, plus accrued 
interest. Bengal preference shareholders will receive, for 
every five shares held, £5 of 4 per cent. second debenture 
stock (convertible into Indian ordinary shares, before 
January, 1944, at one share of ro raniees for every £I I0s.), 
plus two ordinary shares, or, alternatively, they will be 
paid off in cash at 26s. per preference share. Ordinary 
shareholders will receive one fully paid Indian ordinary 
share for every three Bengal or, alternatively, 5s. in cash 
per ordinary share. The terms appear fair, for the cash 
repayment figures are broadly based on current market 
prices, while the exchange terms are attractive on the 





Chargeurs Réunis 


(Société Anonyme) 
Compagnie Francaise de 


Navigation a Vapeur 
(French Steam Navigation Company) 


63% Sterling Bonds 
Amount outstanding £800,900 





ERLANGERS LTD. are authorised by Chargeurs 
Réunis (Société Anonyme) Compagnie Francaise de 
Navigation & Vapeur, Paris, to invite tenders for the 
purchase of the above-mentioned Sterling Bonds. Any 

rson desiring to tender must, on or before Thursday, 
8th October, 1936, lodge with Erlangers Ltd., at 4, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, the special Form of Tender 
stating the nominal amount of Bonds offered and the 
price which the holder is prepared to accept. ; 

The price at which Bonds are offered must be inclusive 
of the Satensal Coupon maturing on Ist November, 1936. 

The Company undertakes to accept all tenders of Bonds 
offered at a minimum price of £97 10s. per £100 nominal 
but reserves the right to accept or reject in whole or in 
part tenders of Bonds offered at a ~~ r price. 

Bonds accepted for purchase wi paid for at the 
Offices of Erlangers Ltd., 4, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, on 
or after Friday, 16th October, 1936. 

Forms of Tender ya be obtained from Erlangers Ltd., 
at the address given above. 

A bro Ort the rate of Ss. per £100 nominal of 
Bonds will allowed to Bankers, Brokers and other 

i accepted 


recognised —_ in res of Bonds included 
in Forms of Tender eackee Satie stamp. 


23rd September, 1936. 
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supposition that the new company will do reasonably well. 
If all the shareholders made the exchange, the present 
proprietors of Bengal preference would hold more than 
10 per cent. of the equity, and the Bengal ordinary share- 
holders about 30 per cent. of the equity in the joint con- 
cern. For the last eleven years the two companies have 
been closely associated, but the existence of a profit-sharing 
agreement has, paradoxically, limited the inclination of 
both to launch out into new fields, particularly that of steel 
manufacture, since half the profit on any venture by 
either company would have automatically gone to the other 
concern. The amalgamation is the prelude to the erection, 
in conjunction with the Indian company’s blast furnaces at 
Hirapar, of a new steel works with an initial capacity of 
250,000 tons. The largest Indian iron and steel interests 
are behind the venture, and its successful financing ap 
assured. Both companies passed through a difficult period 
during the depression, but have increased their earning 
power recently. The future depends on continued expan- 
sion of demand for steel products in the protected Indian 
market. Under the new political regime in India, the 
company’s tactical position is likely to be strengthened 
rather than weakened, but India’s prosperity, in the last 
resort, is not independent of external factors. 


* * * 


Initial Services Report.—Since 1933 the revenues of 
this concern have shown considerable expansion. Recovery 
has involved increased staffs in offices (which are supplied 
with toilet and refreshment services by the company) and 
the natural ‘‘ saturation point ’’ of the company’s business 
has not yet been reached in many centres. The past year’s 
profits, accordingly, show a new record level of £254,428, 
a Satisfactory result, though it does not maintain the sharp 
advance of the previous year. The report discloses, in fact, 
a slight decline in the aggregate profits of the company and 
its subsidiaries, to £267,006, although this fall is attributed 
to expenditure on plant written off. The following analysis 
of profits shows the effect of last year’s 200 per cent. in- 
crease in capital, on which 25 per cent. has been paid 
(where ranking) compared with 50 per cent. in the previous 

ear :— 
7 Years to June 30th 
1934 1935 1936 


£ £ £ 

Be BONS 78, ckviccteceesiapeentenodese 226,929 245,881 254,428 
ST ith actiadiisassateneiineabesniaianeniine 1,874 1,913 2,187 
TeeeeCIANIOR « .....cagsecsconcsocsescccceses 5,263 5,580 6,765 
IID A i ccnciintienieiinenchenvenideetes 51,423 45,298 42,152 
Preference dividend ....................- 32,000 32,000 32,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

i ae 136,369 161,090 171,324 

SIE: «jx adusdnceatninh wap eaiienistbnnee 86,250 87,188 123,281 

SEINE D  cenceuntcnnbaresncantaspoonnpe 79-1 92-4 34-7 

Me cccocoscconactgueenstitbothedived 50 50* 25 
BeeeR, OOS. © PNR AIG cpdieceine 45,000 50,000t 50,000 
Ge Bat occ ssvncavcccnviscescsnccce 20,154 19,056 13,3303 
Ordinary capital  .............sssesseres 225,000 225,000 675,000 


* And capital bonus 100 per cent. 
reserve and {£40,000 written off goodwill. 
£3,769 new issue expenses. 
Shareholders may reasonably anticipate the maintenance 
of the present rate in the coming year. The chairman has 
previously declared that subsidiary companies’ profits may 
justifiably be drawn upon to a greater extent than in the 
past, and the current rates of ighanes are very comfortably 
covered by earnings. It may be presumed, further, that the 
fructification of increased investments in subsidiaries, 
coupled with the successful utilisation of the generous float- 
ing resources with which the company is armed, should 
maintain the upward trend of earnings for some time to 
come. The 5s. shares, quoted at 31s. ro}d. to yield 


&3 18s. 6d. per cent., discount some further expansion in 
earnings 


t Of which £10,000 
¢ After writing off 


profits, either from ‘‘ policy’’ or increased 
both 
* * * 


during the past three years isthe s sion of prof 
in light iowa and steel castings, and -supplica a wide range 





hoe 


of consumers, from industrialists to amate 


The latest accounts show a record total nade ofertenen, 
for a year during which the company handled aaa 
turnover in its history. The dividend Policy hom 
remains conservative, and, as in the two di : 
the equivalent of 10 per cent. on the ordinary ca years, 
‘* ploughed back ’’ into the business out of onde r 


Years to June 
19041685 
PEE ccennoconpqnsvnencngsenenacvibocienctnednbane 44,112 45,540 oh) 
Directors’ fees, staff bonus, and tax....,.... 11,572 
Preference dividend ...........c00ccccseseeees 4,003 ‘aa 1m 
Ordinary shares :— 
Earned ikmdeneebudbestdanesepasteselenuasidenn 28,537 29,117 28 
Paid resestsansesessanessasesrcecsacasenentnens 19,219 19,375 win 
Earned Yo wsccssccssscsscoseccscccesececesenes 29-7 30-19. 5 
PINE Sh, eetsetiervescoqnensepenecosiniectssaie 20 20 20 
SEITEN, ninnnncdunittrennasananmertmeria 38,036 47,778 56 914 


The general impression from the balance sheet is satis. 
factory. Changes during the past year have not been 
substantial, apart from the disappearance of a t 
bank loan. ‘There is adequate provision for mai 
the present volume of business, and present indications are 
favourable. Two points emerged from the chairman's 
speech on Tuesday. First, the Australian subsidiary has 
been remitting profits for some time, and achieved a 
duction record last year. Secondly, the new steel foundry, 
which commenced operations a year ago, should conti- 
bute its first profits during the current year. The chairman 
hinted fairly clearly at the possibility of a higher distribu. 
tion in the near future. The company’s past success and 
satisfactory prospects suggest that the 5s. ordinary shares 
at 24s. 3d. xd. are reasonably valued to yield £4 as. 6d. 
per cent. 

* * * 


Second Alliance Meeting.—Investment trust chair- 
men, both by training and inclination, are accustomed to be 
cautious in their pronouncements to shareholders. Mr 
James Prain’s speech at the Second Alliance meeting this 
week was the more significant for the marked optimism 
of its references to the economic position both of this coun- 
try and America. Recovery has produced a satisfactory 
appreciation in the investment portfolio of the Trust, and 
has yielded as much as {10,500 during the past year from 
fixed-interest securities which have resumed interest pay: 
ments under more prosperous conditions. In_ the 
chairman’s view, there is widely prevalent confidence 
throughout the business community to-day, which fre 
quently provides its own justification in tangible economic 
progress. The recent movement in employment, the effect 
of increased purchasing power, the adequacy of funds 
awaiting investment, and continued activity in housing, 
combined to encourage him to take a hopeful view of the 
prospect—politics, as always, apart. Equally important 
was Mr Prain’s contribution to the chorus of 
prophecy over the position in the United States, where the 
Trust has 18.5 per cent. of its funds. The Trust is wel 
placed to take advantage of the prospects of further te 
covery in this country, the Empire and the United States, 
for 6 per cent. of its investments are placed in these areas, 
while 38 per cent. of its total portfolio is in equities. 


* * * 


Modderfontein East.—The latest accounts, writes 0 
Mining correspondent, tend to modify the interpretation o 
the company’s recent dividend record. The company 
20 per cent. for four years to June, 1932, am 
has since shown a progressive increase, despite 
erate expansion in earnings in the period. The ma a 
distributions arise chiefly from reduced amounts f sn 
for taxation. For the year ended June last, taxa than 
consideration for mineral aaa. a Soo forthe two 

239,330, against approximately , : 
em years. This was partially offset oy ee 
in capital expenditure to £66,300 against £43.70 oat Ba 
35. The increased capacity of the treatmen' 1 cos 
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September 26, 1936 


but costs were reduced from 20s. 8d. to 19s. 2d. per ton. 
although the profit per ton was lower at ros. 7d., total 
operating surplus showed a modest increase as set out 


below : 


Working Dividends Carried Ore R 
Year to Profit, Amount % Forward Quantity Value 
£ £ £ Tons Dwts. 
June, 1934... 606,550 232,700 25 151,950 4,186,100 4-7 
June, 1935... 615,220 255,970 274 132,820 5,142,300 4-7 
yne, 1936... 626,910 290,880 31% 157,610 5,514,300 4-6 


i ore developed during the past year, at 1,448,400 tons, 
was 202,510 tons lower than in the previous year, but 
it substantially exceeded the quantity of material taken 
out of the mine. Hence the increase in the available ore 
reserves Which represent about four years’ supply. The 
report of the consulting engineer suggests that development 
work during the current year may prove somewhat less 
fruitful. uring recent months earnings have displayed 
a slight reduction, which may be remedied when the tube 
mills now in course of erection come into use. On the 
basis of last year’s dividend, the shares yield nearly 7 per 


cent. 
* * * 


Other Company Results.—An analysis of the 
reports of 33 other companies appears on page 585. 
Though a large debit balance is still carried forward, the 
profits of Bengal Iron (whose scheme is discussed on 
page 571) show a distinct improvement from £5,581 to 
{49,874. Carrier Engineering, who make air-conditioning 
plants, have earned £49,925 for the first year as a public 
company and pay 50 per cent. Although strictly com- 
parable accounts are not available, this appears to be a 
good improvement. A four months’ stoppage at the Barn- 
boro’ Pits is the main cause for the decline in net profits 
of Manvers Main Collieries from £103,784 to £65,808. 
Bajoe Kidoel Rubber has earned only £3,359, against 
{12,913, but good progress is reported regarding the 
dimination of uneconomic coffee. In contrast Tandjong 
Rubber has declared a doubled dividend and more than 
doubled profits. Among British concerns, Prices Tailors 
report a very substantial improvement in profits, from 
{302,500 to £399,970. Little change is indicated in the J. 
Hepworth accounts, although profits at £83,094 are some 
{3,300 higher. Kirklees are paying a 4 per cent. dividend, 
against 3 per cent., having earned {27,768 against 
{25,021. Although Allied Industrial Services report 
expanding business, the apparent increase in profits from 
{58,442 to £93,088 is largely attributable to the surrender 
of rights to commission by the managing directors. 
General Theatre Corporation reports improved results, per- 
mitting a distribution of 12 per cent. on the preferred 
ordinary shares. The accounts show the new capital 
structure after giving effect to the reorganisation scheme. 
Further expansion by Serck Radiators is indicated by the 
considerable increase in profits from {27,819 to £39,859. 
In a preliminary announcement, Atkinson-Oates, the 
South African motor dealers, report profits of £388,154, 
against £323,063, and are paying 60 per cent. as com- 
pared with 46% per cent., the general reserve allocation 
being halved. Trinidad Leaseholds are paying the sub- 
Santially increased dividend of 25 per cent., against 17} 
Pet cent., and are to make a new issue on bonus terms. 
aren: full report shows a profit of £706,446, against 

1928. 
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account opened well in the stock markets, with 
news exerting much more influence than foreign 
l developments, although conditions tended to become 
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Indians were a little firmer. The bond market has been 
relatively quiet, with an improvement in German and 
in French issues on M. Blum’s speech, and a weakening in Far 
Eastern bonds on the latest Japanese intervention in China. 
South American issues were firm, and Brazilians attracted 
considerable support. 

Home rails have done very well, particularly “‘ Brums,” 
although Great Western suffered from profit-taking. The 
traffics were moderately good, but most prices were lower 
in mid-week. Mersey were bought on rumours of purchase by 
L.M.S. Argentine issues were prominent in the foreign rails 
market on expectations that the Co-ordination Bill will be 
passed, and on hopes of a good crop. 

The industrial share market opened the account well, but tailed 
off toward mid-week in many sections, the slackening in interest 
being attributed to the troubles of the franc, and to a slight 
extent to the weakening on Wall Street. The iron and steel 
section was not very bright despite good trade activity, but 
several shares were bought in anticipation of favourable reports 
at forthcoming meetings. Coal shares were much better this 
week, in the hope of benefits to come from centralised selling 
schemes, and Hilton Main were prominent. Standard gained 
in the motor section on dividend hopes, but were subjected 


later to profit-taking, and the whole section became rather | 


irregular. Similar conditions, of firmness giving way to 
irregularity, prevailed in the aircraft section. Electrical 
equipment issues attracted new support, particularly Crompton 
Parkinson. There were no outstanding features in the stores 
and textile groups. Shipping shares became more attractive 
on encouraging trading reports, and continued to improve 
through the week. Tobacco and Brewery issues held their 
ground. 

There were several good features in the miscellaneous indus- 
trials market when the week opened, but later the section 
became irregular and most prices were lower. Carrier En- 
gineering were an exception, along with other miscellaneous 
engineering securities. Triplex were firm on the promising 
outlook for the safety-glass industry. 

Business in the oil shares market became active on the news 
of Trinidad Leasehold’s dividend and the new capital issue to 
shareholders, and prices generally advanced. Anglo- 
Ecuadorian were a good feature on hopes of an increased divi- 
dend. American news helped the market, and continental 
support encouraged prices further. In mid-week activity died 
down, and prices became irregular. Royal Dutch were an 
exception, and continued to improve. Business in the tea 
shares market was as dull as ever, but there were slight signs 
of a very modest revival of interest in the rubber shares market, 
with no particular justification. 

The Kaffir market has been as quiet this week as last, and 
such gains as were recorded by mid-week were being lost as 
fears of franc devaluation once more became prevalent. At 
the start the principal item of interest was the publication of 
particulars of the new issue by West Witwatersrand, and later 
the new Anglo-American Investment Trust was favoured. 
Most prices were on the down grade by mid-week. The West 
African department was very idle, but the tone was firm, until 
mid-week when prices were generally marked down. Rhodesian 
copper issues have continued to attract attention on the sound 
position of the commodity, while tin shares were irregular on 
the uncertain outlook for the restriction scheme. 

Business on the Paris Bourse has been good, and fears of 
currency devaluation did not affect price movements. The 
Berlin Bourse found more uncertain conditions, but there were 
several bright spots, particularly in banking and industrial 
issues. Good gains were registered by a number of issues at 
Amsterdam, particularly Royal Dutch. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists 


| Stig | sent. 17| ser. 18 | sept. 21 | Sent. 2 sept 25] sept. 2 





Govt. and Municipal} 5,175 
Ti 4,751 
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REVISED “‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL 


ORDINARY SHARES. (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
Biches Lowen | Sent. 17 | set. 18 | Spt 2 Sept. 22 Sept. 23 | Sept. 2 
| 107-4 | 118-0 | 118-3 | 118-7 119-1 | 119-0 | 119-0 
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(Continued on page 576) 
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a 1 107 Dom. & 5-75.. Ml} 1 ae 2 0 98/1 | ) || Alexanders pd. | 6 1 | 400 
ee E 1084 | 105 | | Australia 5% 194 Sie i i se ; 4 1B --4 f —-—7 yea | a Cl at? = 
oe 1 * we 18 |. 7 - | 88/- | 5(a) || » £24 pd. 53/ 
£ ah | Jet | at | fel ‘uit eo | te [a8 | 14 3] Gy “Sh | 8) elena ru 
‘ isl 16 || 130. | 117 ae Se ea) by =] 300 s5/9 | 82/- —s ol Alliance {1, fully we ast | lane 
; 1154 | 1078 || 114 1054 | Queen Bie fbus-75.. | 8 | 116 | 310 of se! gp a) 4/60), Com. Unf ps eitpa) a| amt | 49 ait 
f 110 4 i174 na | - Africa ope 101 = +3 a ; ; . 10} | 30(a) sell Gen. Accideat east i -% fs : 
: 118 tine 4% Rese. 97% i 1 36(b), || Lon. & Lane. £5, pd.|) 1 » | 3 
| Argen' a | ge e 5 0 26 } 25(b) : wh 1b, fy. 44 
k. 1 994 tria 7% 1 89 ae 28 | 25(a) || N.Brit.&Mer ve | 22 2 
a 1013 | 98 oot . eee 67| 67 | 6 8 Si seu! 342 | $/2(a)} 3/1(6)!| £10, £1 pd. | 203 | 22 310 0 
on 82 Do. 4 , a poms 3 124 | 3/2(a b)|| Northern 1 id... i} 1 wal 
‘ sl 764 | 83. 5 | B. Aires ( ma a | vee | es tip | 13 10 Sn M4 at || 3510 135) Poor Zi, tly po | 3 wh) + igo 
- 11g | 10 ia 74% etna, | 70| 7 oe 26 ‘| 30(a)| 30 || Prudential él paid ... || 110/- | " | ong 
; 112g | 106 || 1 654 || Broual 8% and. 18 } 17 We) | oe wo} ser'|| sozentes {o}|| Do. £1, with 4s. paid’ | ie} Ue 3 60 
‘ER oa | as | rio | Chili 6% (1929) aoe a4 | 1 | 5 8 0 40 Yd 1 7c) 143 || Royal Buchange (£1)... | 9H) 9H 1/9| 310 0 
a ‘ 48 16 Chili 3 (1912). sabbece } 92 eee 716 10f 21/3 108/— ||t3 19(b)}| Roy: 1 10/- pd. eeecce | 5x + 217 0 
Be 134 20 66 || China 5% 3) i 04 ~ 14 9! 10 sia /3(b)| Royal £1, 1, fully pa. || 4 o 118 3 
; ie 84 | “Do. 5% (191 | 104%) 1 - 13 11%) || 5/34)! S/St0))) S03 Insur., £1, ' pd. || 4 a e 
. Pee 91 71 i > 80 | "i a0 | 110 . 10 3 3f 10% 9 (b)| 82(a))) Sun Insur.,f1with5/ | +3/6| 2 7 6 
ees 1 oot | 432 95% Danish 3%...........0.+<: 64| 64 one 315 0 5 st 1/3(a)| 1 5(0)) a Life etl fdiig ed | 20 20x 
et 11 1 110 98 | Danzi 64% caren | 106 | 106 “a oat 4 4 i 8(a)) 8(b))| Yorkshire £1, y 
it 1034 | 93 | 32 evpt United i zo) 2 {+i | eof ¢ sah | +2010) 17440) ill o| 20] .. | su 
an aS 22 H 53 German 7 Ln.) | 34 34 sae a b) 7) Anes | RR EAA 6/6 6/6 oo 019 3 
PES 78 st i 46 | 34 | oot? tab. La. a on las | 75 o 290, | 255 3! Bel ercenon i el a. 
a | 2 | ish | 38 Hungary 7% st st) 2 | 37 ol 139 | Nie] 1 | Detventare Corp Stk || 24 mat | [a8 
a . % ere j | | 3 . ooee oe 
| ie | | S| Pa ai) 2) os ofa | i cee | 4 
| oe 914 rt 22 | wegian 4% 424 =i | ® 95 (b) ) || Indus, and Gen. ve || 90 -| +3d 8 
ee 97 854 i 1 122 N. 74% 1922 ......... 75 74 eee 157 143 | Sia 7(b) 1} t. Trust Def. to), 17/9 | 18/ +3) 315 ; 
3 Eee M446 | 113 | © | path mt eae Toe 258 gh Il Lake View Invest, 10) a7) ae | ee 
5 a 42 | ./o 1922, 2 eee | a Lake tment 17 oe 3 16 § 
| wo) | Sat | a Swedish 34% 1908... | 182 “se 44 088, | 10) | Ste Merchants Trust Ord... 174 ge] | oi 
PT 1 160° | 123 | . & tine a a 1s | S38 se 312 | 2 44(0)| 3(a) || titan Trust + 8/- | 8/- 9 
; oe see 1083 ué | 112 | U .% B. ris 1951) | 86 | 87 y= 183 1674 | a) Sa) seottih lvestnent 2224 | 222 see 
rp 79 || Do. C Certs. + ae | =| Nile 61b) || Scot ron 
a Z 84 75 | 87 a in 6% a | = 116 eee | 3 s $ ost 217 | - 3) Se | 225 aids 
+ ee 20 | 114} | 11 117 | Bristol § 1935-45. || '70 | 1208 37 0 | 244 (and, ete || 18/9 "at | 373 
jae - ist | 120 "4. | Danzig 7 5 1960-70 |} 1204) el st. S ote BO | eerwten Rotation obs, $0/- 20/6 | 64) o 5g 
i i | aah | sty | Bats sil oh mii | ie ORE EAE A retorts ed i |e tT 
' 4 3 i Peers a | on b .S. Inv. £1... we 
iP = Elster i a5) Bi Sel se pomeeecas | a wal [at 
' Be Yield 32/- , Mail & oo - 
3 id — Rise Sept. 23, I 19/3 | 17/3 at) +2 2) Delecty 20 £5 va || 23/9 s/o +2)/- "9 0 
oe abt saeeee ob” | ot, | Sept, 2 orit ) 124(a)| Dalgety aoe “| tm! 
' i a — to os y 1936 | 1936 | 3 @ 24 19/- ane St + ; § 0 
= cd 23, > ‘39| 314 0 
J Big] Low go? — 3 | 74(@)| Staveley Trust £1... cae 
at ot ee Pane di | ayo | a] 444 
is ‘ . i li 23 1 +2 311 0 c) Perkins {1 — 143, -i/- 318 ; 
8 is ; bite set y 217 6 (b) 7 96/- 95, i as 0 
' | f- 110 + 396 2/3 | 36/6 24(a Bass Ra Watford {1 80/6 80/6 1 00 
ie ae ie a] $3 3]? |e | ie Geapeneod:| P| me| ~ | 18 
' 7 i 111 1084 98} +? ; 3 0 ff 97/- | 84/ a) City of Ord. £1.....00 a) : : ; 
i 101 “¢ ne ror 5 44 by Distiller } Ord. ie er 
| 2 A vs 
ie 1234 | 119" | f =| la | eel He) a 
eae a) | 1 ie ns +i/- ét 
‘ : 58 “ oath iG +? Nil ® Paigye| 97/9 | 111) fofe)| Mitchells & Busiers i +1/- ir 6 
+] ¢ Nil | Nil | * Ate 4 : “tal 440 
sr] 7a) <4) <a) AP) edb ad ial aezite Tal fas 
1 z (c)} 7% | + : 10 5 “ga| 49 
7 Ra) 3 wT ae ¢ 6 
ESE Bla) sFs “| Sa" 
82 | 123 | +24 a He it 
25 ) | 1 Nil a 
vat io) "8 144] Ni se iia) Mg 
1235 . +2 Nal + 6d ing 
1st | Nil | Ni 184 41 Nil +64) 5 . 
Nil Nil 15 Nil one 1 2 
11 14 Ni | Nil 14 | + Nil +34 m 
1 a - = s + oe donee ™ . 6 
i 108 1 8 |}+1| Ni ss eel 
= 16% 86 1 11 +2 Nil oe 5 
; | 3 | 20! 20 6j+t | Na No | oc in Oe 
we i ' fey yd pads 
# 1 } Ni | Nil 5 15 31 i currency. wikis +1 1, 1961. 
if Ni | Ni 17/6; .. Nil New Zealand at par on 
t 47 et 1) Paid fo Mew Sesion aoe 
& . ia! ) Yield worked 
I y- | raaall te Nia See dividends. 
| () ta ae ed 
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1986 September 26, 1936 
ee, 
Prt | Last two | 575 
fete | ea 
boy 93, | Di Name of Security 
welt “ye e 23, 
(Para, Sie Iron, Coal, &e.—contd. "Tose 
Be, a UPAR | aren dicean | ‘ 
1 H s @ 
wii at () | 24(a) || Horden Collieses fi =” 312-6 
Yield wj- | 21/6 '@ c)4a| _5{c) || Lambert Bros, 1 417 0 
2%, in| 1011 | Nite) | Nile) | Millom and Askam £1 | 515 0 
wi-| 5 | 2(c) | Nil(c) || Ocean Coal & Wilsons £1 426 
25) | 18/108) s) Sc) Park Gate Iron & Steel{1 412 6 
99 | 4/9 | a 5 Pease and Partners 10/- 211 0 316 0 
{eer 29/3 | 20/- | : i ) Ruston & Taseve {1... |! oa 517 6 
12 9 27H le | Bhla ahs ‘owell eat 7% 3 436 
lane oe) ait ‘ 7H} | Shecpuetden 2 & tn. ft 490 40 0 
25 ; 0/9 | 24/9 I s\c 5(c | Steel & iron B Ord {1 376 212 6 
436% 9 | 50/- | 4(a)| 6(d) || Stanton Ironworks {1 211 6 219 9 
41 by 69 | 47/- | a t6(b) || Staveley Coal, &c. tn | 3 69 311 0 
319, au | 5(¢ Af me me 34/6 | —9 $27 430 
710 0 37/9 onl st) ats ontgee a3 36/1 217 6 313 6 
43 159 aoe 3(a) | 94(b | Thoutas (Richard) aia | 13/9 (104) +74) 214 3 319 6 
409 s9/14) 29/3 Nil(e) tea(e)) 1Si% Cm. Tax free Pi.{1i| s2/6 | tos 6 0 0 3 4 OF 
314 9 226 t John, fi tl ise 32/3x) +4d 4 1 OF 21 @ 
311 9 11/9 a Nile 24) | 0 Un Stel (SA) Ora-5/-|| Sg | Se Nil 406 
1 38 o 72 || U, States Steel $100..... || $71 | $703 19 0 a 
318 iM S98 | aha) | 50) United Steel Cos.Ord. £1] Bao | Satel cal gm Nil 
574 %6)-| 20/- || 6(c)| 8(c) 1 Vickers (10/-)  s.....0.. | 34/9 — +1/3| 48 6 312 0 
316 6 38/6 193 | 24(a)| $10) || Ward (Thos) W. fi. | 36/3 sete ys <6 483 
315 6 $7/3 | 27/6 || 8{(c) 6(c) || Weardale Steel &c. al ses 0/3 460 Sil 6 
air Mes) | aN) a4) bad ron SS ABS) | 8 - 
. az 
is 5/3 || 5(c) | 64(c) one Rats. eS 1 ee 340 
i c c = | 
ame Mae so) $0 Qe Rca Worms oe] oa] | 5,5 0 314 8 
317 6 14h “ Le Nil || Bradford Dyes it aa ea | 26.8 
316 6 se} 99) Nil | Brit. Cel oi) | ath SAM cca] NS $16 0 
38 | Nil || Calico Promes gt’. | anal ae | tant a $03 
423 | «gira 1380) 10(c) || Coats, J. and P. (£1) .. | ty Se) tad Na 319 6 
$19 0 6i/- | 47/9 | 5(0)t | 24(a)t!| Courtaulds £1............ | 14) +740) 3 15 0 3.1 6 
409 «76 | 37/3 | 24(a)! 10) English Swg. Ctn. £1... | 52/6 | 54/44/+1/10$) 2 15 3¢ Nil 
ae 9/- sit | i 30) | 3 || Fine Cotton Spinners £1 || “le “a ik “—s 0 Le g 
I 3 '| Line: } 
215 3 71/3 | 56/3 Re Petes Deldwitl {| sc | ory ote 8 Nil 
212 of 26 | 47/6 | (c) 16S0Lte || Saia Viscosa Lire 200... || S0/>| 92/6 of 216 6t 
$11 0 2/74| 11/3 | 2(a) | 24(0)|) Whitworth & a ols |1erto +36 Diy. 16h (n) 
ai wie | 43/6 | 6(c) | 8(c) || Associated Elec (£1)" oe a . 8 20 
0 |) 6(c) | i ; : 
236 Hi | Seo || a8i0)| Sta) || Beitah Incuated diy. || ee lasscel 28] 343 8 340 
312 6 93/- | 77/6 iH 5(a) | 10 ) || i} Callenders (£1) ‘| 113/9 110/-x} —2/9; 312 9 256 
2 4 oF me | 0/- || 6a) | e408) | | Compton Paskinnce &j-|| sais | sa |4a%| 518 6 27.2 
310 0 3 | 18/9 | {| English Electric £1 85/- | +3/9| 015 0 250 
2 9 OF 95/9 | 74/- || 10(e) las 15(c) | Gaeal Electric (ri)... | | 8 ee 412 0 
112 1 7 |/224(0) | 74 a) | Henleys (W. T.) (£1)... 91/6 | +1/6; 3 5 0 410 
212 0 $5- | 44/9 | 5(a)| 5(5) || Johnson & Phillips £1 | a. vi oe © . 
360 $39 | 25/3 | 4(c) Bic} eee ci Ps fl. | 54/44}... | 313 0 45 0 
| 310 0 Electric Light, &. $2/6 | -1/3| 3 13 10 315 0 
217 0 $9# || Nil(c) 30cts.c|| Brazil Trac., no p: i 318 6f 
118 3 76/3 | 9(b)| 6(a) || Bournemouth & Poole. | wets ses o 8 
| 27 29/9 || 4(b)| 2(a) || British Power & Ligh il 77/6 | -. | $17 6 414 0 
Sere || ash! Sate) rene meee neat 31/6x 316 0 518 0 
wel wel stot) hoy Nee ebee whee ai. | 37/- 410 Nil 
$14 0 82/6 | 74(0) | 3(a) || County of London = 3 8 0 319 0 
314 0 41/= || 34(a) | 4$(d) || Edmundsons {1 316 0 2 6 
” 87/74) 5(b) | 2 (a | Lancashire Electric £1. 2.23 © 316 0 
019 3 50/6 | 7(6)| 3{a) || Metro ae 319 0 5 0.0 
410 Be 23) 393 | seat Midland Count i siz 3 216 8 
430 one | oy) c) | Ro croatian fi | 370 318 0 
313 0 oi | spt) | agfe erg me ay tan £1 38 0 318 0 
318 0 16 || i} 43) IY Power £1 on 316 0 118 9 
434 | orkshire Electric....... 312 6 as 
af 
seis io 21) | 24a) | Neweom-fym | | i “oe 
316 s en 120 34(b) | 2$(a) ir cet Sti H 49 o is - . 
19% || Nil | Nil || Cable & Br Six. ‘ 
311 0 il Nil 
11% | 1004 eae cbetts Nil 318 0 
| sais} : c) 54% Cm. Pref 5 9 0 700 
213 4 | 500) | —— 10... 440 610 
sts 50/6 Motors and Cycle” #:¢ © s 0 0 
aS ay ae sh) 2, (a) Assood.EquipmentOrdé1 353 au 78 
453 15/44, 9/3 = (c) fan Si ssceccogeoeooe 5 40 600 
|} 470 4/3 | 30/~ ||s 11690 irm. Sml. Arms {1.. Nil 249 
3 8 of S/- | 30/1 Ni He “a5 eee shendvoveteries | 40/ 315 0 Nil 
$11 48 | “2/9 sO font Maton I cesdoonss 3 0 6 346 
Nil 728 | 61/6 o 100) 3 uy Motors (1/-) ...... Nil 618 0 
228 74/9 || 12 Ufo Leyaod rabiecubeki f 7a 310 0 738 
5 40 yd ne a Morris 7}% Cum.Pref.{1 49 0 Nil 
eo w- 11(6) il #N cocia tiskdgs. ft , 6 6 
, My ‘aL estey| ae 17 i Rolls- hc ateualion 2 12 ; 
428 a 70/9 ine} t Rover Co. 8/- .......0+-++ 755 
sie 5(c) Standard Co. £1 36 6 
H 3/104) Nil(c) ra Cairn Bs 
350 c) Line (10/-)........ Nil 
1% ’ i 1 AN? Cunard {1° “ ? wi " 
15 9 ho | 1 ) Nil(c With seeeeeeoeees il 
+00 I7/10}) Nu Pen o. Dela fe salad Nil 
420 Nil Tea and 
480 (e)| 24(c) |] Allied Sumatra {1 ...... 340 
216 ¢ 2(a)| 2(d Angie Dutch GD .crssense 217 6 
286 ‘ : a) Lias £1 ....+-.+0+2-+- 314 0 
400 b) | Cons. Tea & Lands £10 $ 0 0 
312 ¢ 24(c) | 7 Tea £1.04 5 0 0 
406 2 | orehaut Tea {1......... 414 0 
440 24(a b) | Jokai (Assam) {1 ....... 5 0 0 
312 6 Plantations {£1 Nil 
420 e)| 2e Asiatic 2/-... 3 6 0 
c Rubber Trust {1........- 3 3 0 || Century Certs, ..... |20/7§-21/74|x +1$d || Ramd .. -..-0-.-0+0 
sue ; ¢ G ee 2/- 3 40 oe 
sat i a Te) | Asse bere $¢ 3) novmaue : 
Nil 0} . b Anglo lesan f name 3 4 6 || First Protected... ts 
4) 0 wit 7 10(a) || Apex a 5/- 3 0 5 cee Dee. a a 
i434 mi | Nu | Sat Coansicalv# Mt || Reowve Units a 7 
126 . wale Burmah Oil {1 ......... 417 6 }j First Recovery ... Third British +3d 
% i te) Lobitos mas 3 8 7 |] For. Govt. si Third +34 
Mexican Eagle 218 0 |} Fourth British. Trst. of bs 
age ny Hc) Nile) Pheonix OW £1. 3M | Sac ea, | Tret. of “ia 
By ) we "te ih bal] She ae | 5 9 0 has tee oe | Trost of ty 
iam f - : ie 11410) | V.0.C. Ord. 18/4 ....... 5 6 0~ Gp. Unit Iron i shi 


De i ct of a surpt ei cui (d) Final dividend. © two yearly dividends. 
on basis ot 12 annas per share of Rs. 9. Taken at 16 annas to one rupee. (n) Current annual 
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(Continued from page 573) 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 





Highest | Lowes | Sept 17 | Sept 18 | sept 21 | sept. 22| sept'29| Sept. 2 






138-8 | 136-2 | 138-2 138-8 | 138-8 





t February 10. ¢ September 23. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


WALL STREET put up a very good performance at the end of 
last week and most prices forged ahead, although the high 
level reached at the beginning of the month was not passed. 
This improvement was attributed to the weight of domestic 
business news, which for the moment succeeded in overcoming 
pessimism caused by the European situation. Not even the 
renewed expectation that franc devaluation is imminent, was 
allowed to hold the markets in check. Turnover last Saturday 
was higher than for a month past, and steel, automobile and 
railroad shares were prominent. Speculative bonds followed 
the trend of stock prices. This week, except on Tuesday, 
prices moved much more irregularly, and many of the leaders 
have lost ground, although the mid-week level of prices was 
higher than at the end of last week. Utilities made a tem- 
porary improvement on the conference between private power 
companies and the T.V.A., but not much confidence is now 
placed in any peaceful settlement of the controversy. The 
market received some support in Dr. Sprague’s statement that 
he preferred common stocks to bonds and preferred shares at 
the present time. Steel mill activity, estimated by Jron Age 
at 73-5 per cent. of capacity, is now at a new post-depression 
high, and it is suggested that any further increase will be 
handicapped by inadequate pig-iron supplies. Electricity 
output for the week of September roth was 17-2 per cent. 
higher than for the corresponding week of last year. 


Sep. 16, Sep. 24, Sep. 16, Sep. 23, 24, 
Tse" “1896 1896 ‘ Te96 
ae (Close) (Latest) - (Close) (Close) (Latest) 


1. Rails & T 4. Manufacturing 
CG ee ti) | bares $8} 58% 
tchison ............ 80 sik 813 Chrysler ............ lll 117 wt 
Balt. and Ohio ... Electric Autolite.. 40 43 

Se nipedcnneiasth 57 S74 o 654 685 68% 

Can. Pacific ........ 12 12 12 Hudson Motor Car 16} 18 18 
Ohio 66 67 Murray Corp. ...... 19 20% 208 

Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf. 40 413 41 Nash Motors ...... 17 17 

Illinois Central ... 24 27 26 Packard MotorCar 12 12 12 


; 45% 
Nor. Pec. ......... 27 27% 27 Boeing Airplane... 29 29 
unneytuania R.R. sof Douglas Aircraft.. 74 zi 78 


Ls Union ai 9 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alcohol 32} 34 34 
Cc Allis —« 57 57 
Am. Wa’ . “3 24 General Electric... 453 46 x 
C'wealth & S'thern 3 Ww --. 188 140 140 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) Can. ... 123 124 1 
Cons. Edison 41§ 42 ot Addressograph ... 31} 31 
Gas & Electric 20 19 1 Caterpillar ......... 7 784 78 
Elec. Bond & Share 21 21 22 Cont. Can. ......... 71 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 11 11 11 I Rand ... 131 132 1312 
North American... 31} 31h Intntl. Harvester.. 77 81 82 
Pac. Gas & Electrie 37 2 Johns Manville .. 1 120 119 
Pac. Lighting 45 S33 52 Am. Radiator...... 21 i 
Pub. Service N.J 45 44% Corn Products .. 70 70 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 7 7 7 bs Cue Sas Oey See 157; 156 
United Corp. ...... 7 7 7% Glidden ............. 435 
United Gas Imp. 1 1 Gen. Am. Transpt. 55 58 58 
Am. Tel. & Tel.... 174 174 1 Allied Mills......... 273 27 26 
Int. Tel. and Tel, 12 11 12 Celanese of America ooh 26 
Union ... = of Ind, Rayon New.. 32 PH 7 
eoensnedenititin Colgate Palmolive 1 14 
Radio B Pret. New 74 at Eastman Kodak... at 172 171 
Gillette ............ 14 143 14 
porey siamese 19) " +s 
ensnee 1 
yay men i em ee ne A a ad oot 59 
20th Fox 
anole Mile 27h 8 eae 
odehanedth 5. iT 
Beth. Steel Pref.... ee = es Food 
Steel ... Ww 495 
US. Steel ......... 70 71 71 ole Co.... 91 92 91 
USS. Steel Pref. ... 1 130° 138 — petue 87 aif 
Alaska Juneau .., 1 17 17 United Drug ...... 14 14 
American Metal... 37. —, patibece 34 
American Smelting 81 82 81 Woolworth ......... 34 
Anaconda ......... 39 Borden ............ 29 28 28 
Bohn Aluminum... Gen. Foods ......... 
Cerro de Pasco ... Kroger 
Int. Nickel ......... 57 61 Nat, Medes S 30 
seeeerene Nat. oe eeeeeee 26 
Mines ...... 11 12 it 15 1 1 
Texas Gulf Sulph. Am. Tobacco B.... 1 100 
US. Smelt. ...... 84 Myers B.... 1 105 = « 105 
Menem oy = oe oe Se Lees ........... sat 225 
tlantic Tob. B. 57 56 
pwiaies Cueaiteen 4 Seton" Distillers 29 $1 
Shell Union Pref, 122 . eae 
Socony Vacuum... 14 6. Finance 
“Stand, On Ne oa — { 
+ oo bREGED SAFE Pe ceccescee J 
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September 26, 1938 





courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
of "kn York, we print the adjoini imemPaay, Tne, 
American values calculated on closing figures 


(926109); 

























347 Industrials ... | 74- 112-3 {112- ‘ ° 
oo... 27-4" |4s-o(w)| aaa | ‘eg (122°2 
40 Utilities ......... 2 . 91-2 |110-2(6) 
| ne 419 Stocks al en rae 115°2(d) i 

verage yield®..... ° ° ° 2-95 . 

(v} e High 6 Low e 8% 
* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (¢) March 13th. (6) Aug. 1 
(a) April 8th. (v) November 13th. (w) Desens 4th. es a 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Srocxs (1926 = 100) 


Highest® Lowestt| Sept. 16| Sept. 17 | sent 18 see. 19| Sept. 21 Sent. 2 Sept. 23 





153-1 | 126-2 





148-4 | 149-5 | 151-2 | 1320 | 1823 | 153-1 | m4 
* September 22nd. t January 6th. 


Totat DgaLtncs In New Yorx 


| Sept. 17| Sept. 18 | sept 1s Sept. 21 | sept. 22| set 9 


"Shares (No. Thous.) 
‘0 770 1,270 900 1,770; 1, 

Bonds (Thous. §)... | 9,590 12,700 7,480 13,080 15/800 un 
Shares (Thous.) ..... 236 367 204 372 364 $2 


* Two-hour session. 








CAPITAL ISSUES 





Tue Autumn new issue season has been officially opened with 
a totally expected {10 million issue on behalf of the London 
County Council. Its immediate success on Thursday suggests 
that other trustee issues will not long be delayed. The action 
of the authorities in preparing the gilt-edged market last week 
has thus borne immediate fruit, and some implications of the 
issue, in relation to autumn market prospects, are discussed 
on page 568. There have been only two small public offers of 
shares. Associated Weavers have issued 6 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 20s. 6d. The company acquires textile 
and dyeing businesses which have earned sufficient profits m 
the latest year to cover the preference dividend with a satis 
factory margin. The complete profits record, however, shows 
that two of the constituent undertakings have been in existence 
for less than three years, and it is accordingly difficult to assess 
the scope of future earning power. The abstract of assets 
clearly shows that issue will substantially improve the 
capital position. The total issue is relatively small, and 0 
present information the shares must be accorded a 
speculative rating in their class. An offer for sale of 2s. shares 
of Goodman Brothers and Stockman at 37} per cent. premium 
contains several features for comment. Of the total assets 
(£58,067) which the company acquires, some {22,122 183 ‘he 
able to stock, and {29,847 to debtors, guaran 

vendors. Their liabilities amount to £39,490, leaving net anes 
of £18,577. These are acquired for £25,000, in shares, leaving 
£6,423 for goodwill. The profits for the latest yor Oe 
sharp rise over those of the previous periods, a feature 
becoming common form in smaller industrial oppo 
The speculative nature of these shares, in relation <n 
profits, the premium asked, the size of the issue and oe 
of the business, limit their attraction for the general i by 
Statements ‘‘ for information only ”’ have been published 
British Emulsifiers and J. & W. Henderson. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 


1 19, 1996, including conversions, Old Basis, 
{cy | © Semis ip (Ss ta coca Bn pl 
anuary 1 to September 19, 1996, excluding conversions, New Basis ar 


National Savings Certificates, Net receipts week ended September 19, 1896, 
TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK ; 
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September 26, 1936 


Total raised — Total offered 
Coolie sales Excluding io ouytice 
Conversions versions Conversions 


hao ; C Conversions 
January cw Basis)... 348,112,311 247,119,333 | Whole year (Old Buin * 
199 (rid Basis) ... 313,004,790 131,820,703 | 1935... $48,951,393 236,147,637 
re Old Mpasis)® 348,913,224 226,231,214 | 1934 |... 410,980,300. 169,106 900 
19s Old Basis) ... 255,451,786 129,500,865 | 1933 |; 467,921'500 244,780,500 
January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 


ae 312,208,910 125,425,209 | 1982 ... 2,699,684,265a 188,909,963 

1934 ...ceeee , , ’ ly 
ade 396,037,443 227,103,611 | 1928 |... 683,000 056 369, 

- ofr Saas 469,062,067 296,961,444 a 


(a) This figure hachades £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan into 
eo 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— f f 
1996 (New Basis) .......00+++ 86,175,483 29,812,167 131,131,683 247,119,333 
1996 (Old Basis) .....--...++++» 711,359 14,862,821 48,246,523 131,820,703 
1985 (New Basis) ......+-+++ 96,112,706 41,286,730 88,831,778 226,231,214 
1985 (Old Basis) ...........+++« 72,617,551 26,841,587 30,041,727 129,500,865 
Whole year (Old Basis)— 
BR coeneenkonevonssstncsnel 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
tT sued alnatinntionaiiaal 222,064,300 12,733,700  —- 9,982,500 244,780,500 
Si chsnetverecoreianeniets 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
TIEE seiccccevesccccvcoceneesconese 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 


* Including securities for which ‘* permission to deal "’ was given in thirty-nine weeks 


snded September 28, 1935. 
PUBLIC OFFERS 


London County.—Issue of £10,000,000 3 per cent. consolidated stock 
at99. Redeemable at par 1961, or from 1956 on three months’ notice. 
Proceeds to redeem £3,800,000 Bonds; balance for housing and 
improvements. Estimated population, 4,185,200; rateable value, 
(60,000,000. Net debt, £76,232,000, of which £43,046,000 housing. 
List closed 9.5 a.m., September 24th. Oversubscribed. 


Associated Weavers.—Issue of 100,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
{l preference shares at 20s. 6d. Acquires three businesses for 
making of upholstery fabrics. Net assets, £110,860, purchased 
for {126,541 (goodwill, £15,681), payable £36,541 cash and 450,000 
4s, ordinary shares. Combined profits, before depreciation, etc., 
periods ending in 1934, £16,985; 1935, £26,345; 1936, £41,631. 
(Fees, depreciation, etc.: £7,700 per annum.) List closed 9.5 a.m., 
September 22nd. Heavily oversubscribed. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Goodman Bros. and Stockman.—Offer for sale of 423,000 2s. 
shares at 2s. 9d. Acquires men’s clothing manufacturing and 
woollen merchants’ business. Combined profits, before proprietors’ 
and directors’ remuneration, amortisation of leaseholds, and de- 
preciation, years ending in 1934, £8,980; 1935, £9,464 ; 1936, £16,490. 
Net assets, {18,577 (stock £22,122; book debts, £29,847). Purchased 
for £25,000 (£6,423 goodwill), payable by 250,000 shares. 75,000 
shares sold by vendors at 2s. 4d. to Tokenhouse Securities, the 
sid). who take balance of issue at par (with expenses, about 

). 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


British Emulsifiers, Ltd.—Issued capital 700,000 2s. shares. 
Acquires business of general engineers and makers of emulsifiers, 
ttc, at Teddington. Proposed to pay off vendor company’s 
{10,000 debenture stock outstanding. Net assets, £12,081; also 
“Pentecreme "’ business, £12,000. Purchase ic £33,050 (good- 
will, {20,969), payable by £13,050 cash and £20,000 in 200,000 2s. 
shares. Price for ‘‘ Pentecreme,”’ £12,000 cash, plus value of stock 
{uot over £1,500). Profits, before interest and depreciation, years 
to June 30th : 1934, £6,835; 1935, £7,864; 1936, £12,395. White- 
head Industrial Trust take 499,993 shares at par and expenses. 


J. & W. Henderson, Ltd.—Capital, 300,000 5s. ordinary shares. 
Builders’ merchants and road engineers; established in Aberdeen 
in 1832. Combined net assets of company and subsidiary: £107,625 
(Debtors, £121,712). Total assets of the company, £162,394. Profits : 
1983, £20,722; 1934, £19,707; 1935, £24,081. 


BY TENDER 


Great Grimsby Waterworks.—Tenders are invited by the directors 
of the Great Grimsby Waterworks Company for £30,000 34 per 
tent. debenture stock, redeemable at par in 1967. The minimum 
Price of issue is par. 

Chargeurs Réunis (Société Anonyme), Compagnie Francaise de 
lavigation & Vapeur (French Steam Navigation Company).—6¢ per 
Amount outstanding, £800,900. Erlangers, 
Ltd., are authorised to invite tenders for the purchase of these 
ng Bonds. The price at which Bonds are offered must be 
inclusive of the interest coupon maturing on November 1, 1936. 
The company undertakes to accept all tenders of Bonds offered 
#a minimum price of {97 10s. per £100 nominal, but reserves 
the right to accept or reject in whole or in part tenders of Bonds 

at a higher price. 


i 


Corporation Bills.—The tenders for {1,000,000 bills 

12 months date were opened to September 23rd at the Bank of 

- The total amount applied for was £6,305,000. Amount 

dllotted, 41,000,000. Tenders at £99 7s. and above, in full. Average 
~ per cent. per annum, 12s. 6.90d. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY. 


and Parsons Dairies.—Issue of 40,000 5 per cent. 
shares at 21s. each in pr on two 
for ve ordinary shares held on September 21st. 


_ Robinson and Sons (Stockport).—Issue of 5,000 erence shares 
tt 22s. per share to holders sh ag ga 
"400 of one preference share for every four held. 

+ ith African Breweries, Ltd.—Issue of 86,555 {1 ordinary shares 
Oe cock ta pee con chase for cach 0 bald. 


& 
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Thames Estates and Investments.—Issue of 50,000 5} per cent. 

redeemable preference shares {1 at 20s. 6d. each in ow 
of five new for each eight preference held on September : 
_ Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—It is intended to issue one new share 
in respect of every four held involving 327,890 {1 shares at £3 15s. 
_ West Witwatersrand Areas, Ltd.—A circular will shortly be 
issued to subscribers of origi working capital containing par- 
ticulars of an issue of 100, 10s. shares at £10 each. 

Worksop and Retford Brewery Company.—61,945 5 per cent. 
preference shares {1 are being offered to shareholders at 22s. per 
share. The shares will rank for dividend as from October 1, 1936. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Stock or Share = Paid | Sept. 16, 1996 | sept. 29, 1996 

Great Northern Stores (1/~) ............... 2/- - 1/10}—2/1 2/— 
Groves (John) ae - diniiiistbiase 20/- n- a1 2 2326 
eat 5% Pref.................... 20/- 20/- ——— 22/—22/6 
Lane, Fox and Co. (4/-) ................ | 4J- | 4/- Aes a/tot at 
M y Rodway Ord. {1 ............... 47/—47/6 46/—46/6 
ae D. Gi) i dicdnadintaathcibn chdeliaiiiet disneai = = Fe oon os 

PT Cli OM cent ciinvinsoiscccpsniitinisasin m 
Tarran Industries 2/— o...........ccsceeeee Si ek ts de ait 
Weer Ci Be cc isicncssia do-ccsceoanisd 8 de BE ane 5/1$-5/74 4/10}-5/1 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
STATISTICS FOR AUGUST 1936 


(Revenue calculated on basis of £6 18s. 0d. per fine ounce) 




























Net Working 
Name of Mine Tons Output Working 
and Group Milled | Fine ozs. |Pstimated) “Costg” | Profit | ee. 
ay Pm 
‘orpor £ £ £ £ s. 4. 
Brakpan Mines ...... 140,000 245,145 | 136,948 | 108,197 ees 
afontein Mines 129,000 266,691 | 137,524 | 129,167 
S Mines......... 140,400 300,818 | 134,738 | 166,080 
est Springs ......... 102,000 107,156 74,126 33,030 
Central Mining— 
Rand Mines 
City Deep ........00 109,000 141,628 i 23,011 | 21 9 1 
Cons. Main Reef 156,500 210,948 ane 53, 20 19 
Crown Mines ......... ,000 072 267 18 4 9 
Durban Roodpt. Deep} 87,000 123,914 22, 233 49 
East Rand Prop. | 211,000 333,727 sen 103,577 | 21.9 8 
Geldenhuis Deep (a) 63,000 70,515 eas 14,017 | 17 11 0 
Modderfontein ooo 89,000 107,460 ees 44,7 14106 
Modderfontein East 101,000 145,020 we 49,507 | 18 11 0 
New Modderfontein 197,000 ,003 ees 145, 1429 
Nourse Mines ......... 83,000 119,343 one 25, 2264 
Rose Deep ............ 71,000 88,229 toe 14,567 | 20 9 0 

















General Mining 
Van Ryn Gold ...... 63,000 16 9 
West Rand Cons. . 169,000 17 6 
Goldfields 
Simmer and Jack .. 88,000 9 
Robinson Deep ...... 104,000 1 0 
Sub-Nigel ............ 57,000 11 
Johnnies 
East Champ D’Or ... 10,000 1 4 
t Areas... | 215,000 17.7 
laagte Estate... 96,000 17 1 
New State Areas ... | 123,000 is 3 
Van Ryn Deep | 106,000 17 8 
an Ryn Deep ....... J 1 
pide Shecau 87,000 19 6 
Johnnies Group Total |1,031,000 17 3 
Union C at 
East Geduld ......... 118,000 
Geduld Prop.......... 112,000 
Modder oar etnies 49,600 
Glynn's L burg 8,500 3011 3 
Sinces 47,000 9 
New Kleinfon oes 69,500 18 10 0 
Transvaal Gold ...... 24,800 8 2 
Witwa' Deep 53,000 0 oF 


¢ Revenue based on price of {6 17s. 6d. per ton. 


(a) Ge_pennuts Dzzp, Lire. Thefacsnasota sents io Gre 00 Da Mergen Sa 
Seeng ieieee ay naans We pevtinaly saavaleses te 5 ee Pare extraction of 
these take a considerable time. Although the monthly tonnage obtained 
from source will probably be erratic its value should continue to have a favourable 
influence on profits. 

TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING PROFIT.— 
Gold output, August, 1936, Witwatersrand, 946,046 fine ounces; outside 
districts, 18,471 fine ounces ; total, 964,517 fine ounces. Value for purposes 
of declaration, £6 18s, Od.’ Total output, July, 1936, 967,993 fine ounces. 
The number of natives ed at end of August was: mines, 294,556 ; 
coal mines, 15,259; total, 815. Total estimated working t for 
fotioces : Witwatersrand, ,676,506 ; outside districts, £11,920; total, 

,688,426. Comparable for June, 1936: itwatersrand, 
,622,425 ; outside districts, £11,661 ; Sed £2,634 ,086. 


Author of Coming Rise in 
b» 


Boom (Sept. 1931) ; . 
cena Stes etc., ete. ' i 

A method of forecasting and exploiting industrial cycles. 
Do not wait for a crisis to read this best seller. Sameer ee ; 
Macmillan & Co., Led., St. Martin’s St., London. Price 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 





SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY REVENUE AND CAPITAL POSITIONS 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the Second Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in the com- 
pany’s office, Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal 
evidence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the Secretary read the auditors’ report to the shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said :— 

I have now to submit for your approva] the directors’ report 
and accounts for the year which ended on July 31st last. They 
have been in your hands in printed form for the statutory period, 
and I have no doubt you have familiarised yourselves with their 
details. They reflect in a satisfactory manner the general im- 
provement in investment conditions and show about 26} per 
cent. earned on the ordinary stock against 22} per cent. for the 
previous year. We have, however, thought it wise simply to 
repeat last year’s dividend and devote the surplus to strengthening 
the position of the company. 

There are several reasons for taking this conservative course. 
One is, that a portion of the increase in revenue must be regarded 
as non-recurring. It has been received in the form of arrears on 
fixed interest investments which have been out of the dividend 
list for some years. We find that our revenue has benefited to 
the extent of about {10,500 under this head. I am not suggesting 
that future years may not bring their own benefits, but that 
depends on a continuance of the present prosperous conditions, 
and of that no one can be sure. It must not be forgotten that 
while this is an old-established company it was not until after 
the close of the war almost entirely a mortgage company, and 
that it was only transformed and developed into a bond and stock 
investment company in those post-war years whose difficulties are 
reflected in the troubles which have affected and still affect so 
many investment lists. We are satisfied that the correct policy is 
one of prudent reservation from revenue, which will enable us 
to meet with equanimity whatever the future may have in store. 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


However, both the revenue and the capital positions are at 
present satisfactory, and we were glad once again to report to 
you that a valuation of the company’s bond and stock investments 
showed their market value to exceed the amount at which they 
stand in the balance sheet. Last year we had to record a deprecia- 
tion, though a small one. This year the valuation shows a 
substantial appreciation—a very healthy symptom—although, as 
we have told you in the past, we do not place too much im- 
portance on these market appreciations, which are here to-day 
and may be gone to-morrow. 

The further prosperity of investment trusts is bound up with 
a continuation of present conditions, and it is reassuring to note 
the atmosphere of confidence which prevails among those who 
direct the business activities of the country. Such confidence, 
drawn as it is from long practical experience, is often based on 
an intuitive insight which is frequently a better guide than the 
reasoning of economists, and indeed it often itself produces results 
which provide its own justification. It was given a good deal of 
confirmation and reasoned expression in a notable speech by the 
President of the Board of Trade in July. He based a definite 
view as to the probable continuance of business recovery on a 
mumber of factors—the confidence established in the nation’s 
financial position, the protection set up for the home market— 
“adequate without removing the incentive to productive 
efficiency,’ the development of overseas markets assisted by 
bilateral agreements with Empire and foreign countries, the 
fertilising influence of cheap money and so on. Certainly the 
published figures continue to justify his view. 


EMPLOYMENT RECORD 


Perhaps the best of these from every point of view is that of 
the numbers in employment. The August figure was 10,961,000, 
or 66,000 more than the July figure, which itself was a high 
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had to contend with the displacement of labour by the growing 
mechanisation of industry, this figure represents an achievement 
which is as surprising as it is gratifying. 

Quite apart from the growth in employment, the increase es 
wage rates which certain industries have been able to bear are 
estimated to produce half a million pounds a week. Ip tum, 
this distribution of wages to many more people, and in some cases 
at higher rates, has had an excellent effect on retail 
statistics of which show sales from February to July this year 
more than 6 per cent. higher as compared with the same Period 
last year. 

The growth of deposits at the banks also suggests that the 
duty of saving has not been neglected and that incidentally we 
shall continue to have plentiful funds for investment in , 
The actual rise in the totals of ‘‘ plans approved," particularly 
under the heading of buildings other than houses, the 
of growth in slum replacement schemes, the great Government 
expenditures in prospect, all point to a continuance of busines 
activity. 


BRITAIN’ S INCREASED SHARE IN WORLD TRADE 


The difficulties in the way of international trade are well known, 
but Britain appears to be getting more than her share of any 
increase, for our total exports in July last were 11} per cent. 
greater than in July, 1935. The August figures do not present 
such a remarkable increase, but reflect the same tendency. Of 
course, there is another side to the picture—the serious wm 
certainties of the political outlook abroad, the fact that since Mr 
Runciman spoke the Chancellor has flatly told us that a Budget 
deficit is already certain, and so on. We must always remember 
how quickly the outlook may change, but if it is right to make 
provision for such changes, the facts I have mentioned on the 
whole permit one to end this short reference to general conditions 
in his country on a note of hope. 


CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES 


In the United States, where 18.5 per cent. of our funds ar 
invested, an atmosphere of confidence also prevails. There am 
three main factors—the industrial position, the position of the 
national finances, and the uncertainties of the forthcoming Pres- 
dential election. The last we need not trouble to discuss. Ast 
the first, all appears to be well. All the indices point to continged 
prosperity. Everything from cigarettes to car loadings is going 
up, the all-important capital goods indica 
contracts, machine tools, etc., are said to be no less than 50 Pt 
cent. better than a year ago. 

Railroad and Utility Companies are being forced to extend and 
equip. Everything is set fair. As regards the remaining factor 
the position of the national finances, one hesitates to speak. - 
enormous budget deficit would appear to be a menace, but 
general view appears to be that the advancing wave of Ami 
prosperity will supply a yield from taxation sufficient to ere 
situation with the help of easy money and that control 2 
banks which enables the Federal Government to solve all 
problems of financing. At any rate, even the pessimists _ 
that there is no prospect of trouble for twelve months abead, a 
in the economic sphere it is probably not wise in any event to i 
further ahead. 

DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTED FUNDS ( 

The distribution of our invested funds, geographically ee 
wise, is, I think, satisfactory. Over 76 per cent. is invested e 
the British Empire and the United States, while as pe ge 
nature of the securities about 62 per cent. is in fixed De 
bearing investments and 38 per cent. in ordinary ston, 
latter percentage enables us to participate substantially ® 4 
prosperity of which I have spoken, and at least a portion of 
yield from many of our leading ordinary stocks is de / ; 
secure than that from many fixed interest investments, 4 
a capital point of view these first-class equities have 4 ™ 
of marketability. . 
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1936 — OUR CENTENARY YEAR 


“The best pledge of the future 
is from the past” 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: | London : 
(Chief Office): x Cornhill, E.C.3 








To conclude, your directors feel that by prudent reservation 
fom revenue and by a wide spread of the company’s investments, 
both geographically and otherwise, we are following the sound 
niles of trust company management which have placed this 
company in its present strong position and will work for the 
eventual benefit of yourselves as its shareholders. 

I shall not detain you further, but with once again a hearty 
aknowledgment of the valuable services of our staff, I shall 
waclude by moving that the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended July 31, 1936, be adopted and approved, and that the 
imal dividends be declared at the rates therein recommended on 
{900,000 preference stock at the preferential rate of 44 per cent. 
pet annum, and on £350,000 ordinary stock at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum, all subject to income tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and resolutions de- 
caring dividends, re-electing the retiring director, and appointing 
auditors were unanimously passed. 


INITIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Initial Services, 
0 was held, on the 23rd instant, at Winchester House, 

on. 

Mr W. J. Chinneck, who presided in the absence abroad of the 
dairman and managing director, Mr A. P. Bigelow, said that 
the trading profit, which included dividends declared by sub- 
companies, was approximately £7,500 greater than that 
a the previous year, being {246,227 as against £238,881. The 
lt profit showed an increase of £7,000, being £245,476, compared 
with {238,388 in 1935. 

brought forward was £19,056, to which must be 
added the net profit for the year, amounting to £245,476, making 
‘total of £264,532. From that total they deducted the cumula- 
Wwe preference dividend for the year to June 30, 1936, £32,000, 
‘id a sum of £37,500 in respect of an interim dividend of 5d. 
Pet share on the 1,800,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each, which 
taaked for that dividend. Further, an amount of £42,152 had 
bem transferred to taxation reserve account, and £3,769 had 
ben written off im respect of the expenses of increasing and 
isting the new capital. Those deductions totalled {115,421 and 
eft a surplus of £149,111. They proposed to transfer £50,000 to 
genera] reserve, increasing that account to £100,000, and recom- 
mended that a final dividend of rod. per share, less tax, be paid 
% the 2,700,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each. As the ordinary 
“@pital ranking for that dividend was three times the amount on 
which the final dividend of 1s. 8d. per share was paid last year, 
‘ad the current rate of income tax had been increased from 
#. 6d. to 4s. od. in the {, that final dividend absorbed £85,781, 
% against £58,125 last year. would carry forward a 
tikince of £13,330, as against £19,056 brought in. 
had been considerable expansion in their business during 

















NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
The total ordinary revenue for the week ended September 19, 
1936, amounted to {£13,192,500, against ordinary expenditure of 
£8,579,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £158,238, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the gross National Debt by {4,230,000 to approximately {7,983 








millions. t 
Treasury Bills ............ccsceseeeees + shes Public Advances... — aes 
National Savings Certificates ...... — 
Road Fund.......c..secrseseesernanences — 195 
+ 3,465 — 7,685 
+ Including {375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Borrowing 
for Statutory Fund. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at June 30, 1936, appeared in the Economist of July 4, 1936. 


Total Receipts into the Exchequer 








See eeeeeeerereneeseseeee 


Se ee ereesereeoeseseoeees 


Se eeeeceeereseseeesesses 









st Omnce (Net 
Crown Lamds  .cccsccsceceseesee 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 5,000,000} 3,008,239 
Secbenioas huebesces 25,250,000; 11,014,831 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... |798,381,000/277,522,070 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
Dhahbenbnenetheannanaitnt 69,344,000; 28,750,000} 28,700,000) 2,750, 1,000,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Fund ...... 26,500,000} 6,892,000} 7,153,000} 108,000) 
Total Self-balancing Revenue | 95,844,000| 35,642 000} 35,853,000 
FR : cesitimnsinidanaitnein eon 13,164,070/307,992,270) 16, 








Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet Payments 











ORDINARY £ £ £ £ £ 
Sasnnih tod Serene of 
Nationa) Debt ............... 000) 104,355,095) 1 680} 221,938) 277,921 
tert i eine snes a 
orescence — 3 306 
decdiisvinnsisedscbécetacttoe 00 1,30 1,013,633) 53,75 1,343 
Post Office Fund ............. on 00,00 oo pine one 
TORRE covcesscascsooccoocencsoece 275, 279,264 
Total Services (ex- 
eluding Office) ...... : 9,000/225,404,098 848,949 7,250,000) 8,300,000 
Total Ordinary eno oe 09805708 0 7.5, 3 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office ..........0cs00» edecoece 89,344,000} 28,750,000) 28,700,000) 2,750,000} 1,000,000 
Road Pund..........cscseves eonve 500,000} 6,892,000} 7,153,000} 108,000} 155,000 
Fotal Ex- 
ed ee ee ee 
Total ececcceses: evevcerococcos eee o 110,957|384,073,568 10 ISu 9,734,264 
? Hatineted Bapeniitene.ce ses Pinanis Sgtenent OAs 77) 707,057,000 
lea Bethe nero cnsee saoGuduicns $3,979,000 
8,372,000 








806,269,000 
The aggregate revenue from April 1 to September 19, 1936, is 
shown _ 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Moi 


Sep. 21, 35 Mar. 31, '36 Sep. 19, "36 Sep. 19, '36 
£ £ £ £ 
Advances by Public Departments... 14,570,000 19,055,000 27,450,000 —7,400,000 
894,025,000 763,115,000 812,430,000* +3,465,000 


Total Floating Debt ......... 908,595,000 782,170,000 839,880,000 —3,935,000 
* Includes £2,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the Account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


were accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
Thursday, at {99 17s. 5d., and above in full; Friday, at 
£99 17s. 6d., and above in full; Saturday at 499 17s. 4d., about 
68 per cent. and above in full. The average rate per cent. was 

















10s. 4:90d. The amount allotted was {48,000,000. 

Date Amount Total Amount Average 

Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 

£ £ £ és. da 
SS ” Seer 35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 018 11-5 
uly 6, 1934........ 35,000,000 62,745,000 32,000,000 016 4:14 
anuary 4, 1935 ............ 30,000,000 49,560,000 27,500,000 0 6 1-64 
6, ROBB. <ccccocseeee 40,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 012 4-32 
an 3, 1936 ............ 35,000, 68,075,000 35,000,000 0 10 10-72 
April 3, 1936 ............00 40,000,000 76,280,000 40,000,000 010 2-78 
July 3, 1936 ...... 50,000, 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1-27 
September 11, 1936 ...... 50,000,000 75.765,000 50,000,000 010 7-39 
September 18, 1936 ...... 50,000, 80,170,000 48,000,000 010 4-90 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates Value 
é 

Week ended August 29, 1936 ..............ccceceeccseeeees 532,054 $99,041 

Week ended September 5, 1936 ...........ccccceceeseeeeee 614,879 461,159 

February, 1916, to September 5, 1936 ..............--- 1,269,771,153 | 998,766,203 





At the end of July, 1936, the amount remaining to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£390,704 ,207. 


THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, September 23, 1936 

















£ 
Notes Issued :-— Government Debt................. 11,015,100 
In Circulation ............. .. 445,104,282 | Other Government Securities . 248,173 204 
Department..... 62,496,555 | Other Securities .................. 466,891 
PIII EIIED Ghccenccenacdcnecseunntse 344,805 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........... 247,600,837 
507,600,837 507,600,837 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Proprietors’ Capital ....... eseee 14,553,000 | Government Securities .......... 93,005,337 
Rest ....-..eeceeeecsecseseeeeeereveee 9,712,512 | Other Securities :— 
Public Depesrhts®..........ccccnce 10,441,666 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances.... ,880 969 
Bankers .........€107,981,795 Securities...... 337 454 
Other Accounts £38,794,724 28,218,423 
———————— 146,776,519 | Notes ...........cccccececesscceeees + 62,496,555 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,105,382 
175,483,697 175,483,697 


* Including Exchequer, coe Petia, Cometenionan of National Debt, and 
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1936 é % 
Sept. 2} 257,358 | 2,245 | 246,498 | 40% 
» 9] 258,646 957 | 247,619 | 40 
» 16) 259,209 393 | 247,941 | 41 


23| 259,188 | 467 | 248,706 ' 41% | 83,663 | 7'881 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


























LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town Metopoitan| Country | Total 
1936 
qaeeery 1 to September 9 ... 23,141,938 1,399,907 2,419,440 
eek ended September 16 ... 667,272 31,892 59,833 759,002 
Week ended September 23 ... 576,074 31,943 
Total to date, 1936 ............ 24,385,284 1,463,742 
Total to date, 1935. ............ 23 703,846 | 1,373,264 


681,438 | + 90.478 


2:9% | = 6-6% 


IBlsgfe SERESE IS 2 _IPSeRP-TTk 


Increase or decrease in 1936 { + 























Total for year 1935 ............ | 32,443,575 | 1,887,112 
Total for year 1934 ............ 30,740,117 | 1,759,528 - 
Increase or decrease in 1935 Ma + i sabe 
Inve: 
PROVINCIAL = 
(000’s omitted). Go 
Or 
Rati 
Week ended Totals 
September 19 Month of August Ito lia 
9 
x 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 KS mF 
Bills 
No. of working days : : 26 2s ui ; = 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,951 | 2,209 | 9,207] 9,584 | + 4-0] 88,513 Note 
BRADFORD ......... 754 | 664 | 3,422] 3,662| + 7-0} 32651 Cove 
MIE, ..<coccessce 1,107 | 1,228 | 4,914 | 4,952 | + 0-7| 44915] ae HE poy 
DUBLIN ............... 5, 5.113 cad a .. _ [199,029 } amma Hpi 
ascii 768 | 3,218 | 3,293 | + 2-3| 26,423) sai la 
eR NN 947| 906] 3,594] 3.471] — 3-4] 39908) Ki" — 
LEICESTER ......... 714 | 2,505 | 2688] + 5-3| 24,562 f 
LIVERPOOL® ...... 4,817 | 5,556 | 24,791 | 24,411 | — 1-5 | 213,631 _ 
MANCHESTER ...... 8,421 | 9,334 | 37,798 | 41,284 | + 9-2 | 361,868 | 37299 
NEWCASTLE......... : 1,068 | 5,075 | 5,524 | + 8-8| 50,020] a Ba, 
NOTTINGHAM ...... so} 2011 | 1,967 | — 2-1] 17,615] 188% 
SHEFFIELD ......... 994| 903] 3,715| 4/356 | +17-2| 31,813) 97,18 ae 
26,926 | 28,843 | 100,250 | 105,142 | + 4-8 [1,124,041 lane fae 
laves 
* Restricted area from April 1, 1935. Sete 
OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS Dee 
NOTE—The latest return of the Bank of Italy appeared in the Erwonis Ou 
November 9. Turkey, in July 25. ain in August 15. Egypt in Augest : Rati 
Argentina in September 5. Denmark, Interna’ onal Settlements, Roumeais 
September 12. , Estonia, Latvia, Portugal, Sweden in September 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $'s (000’s omitted) — 


U.S.F.R. Banks t. 26, ; Sept. 3, | Sept.10, on. 17, 
RESOURCES a 1938 19 936 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury | 6,551,130 | 8,334,030 | 8,372,030 
8,615,540 | 8,632,240) 8,661,700 
268,880 248,070 530 


| (eE#RFEF ce eiec rt FELTFE 





Total resources ................. | 9,891,760 |11,748,490 


0 
actual circulation............ 3,430,170 | 4,020,920 








- Teserves over 
i DD dicediticesinbes 2,620,000 | 1,960,000 
Deposits — Member- — 

reserve account ............ $,235,730 | 6,440,620 

deposits ......... 112,230 107,240 

Total deposits................... yee Se 
in and us t 

fiduinie 9,891,760 |11,748,490 
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September 26, 1936 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) 


t. 11, ; . : ept. 4, | Sept. 9 
a 1696” | 1636 | 1836 ose” a . 
rai icanesoomenent 7,935 | 8352 | 8369 | 8425 | 454 | 8627 
is | 12,09 | 19972 | 13,887 | 13,890 | 13,000 | 19,806 
ame wit 
meres Bet «-— s'o00 | 240s | oss | fare | oonz | save 
banks.....+++- ° 
ee oad ...... 13:200 | 14752 | 14°704 | 14911 | 14867 | Itoto 
ey a 4966 | 5.021 | 5014 | sos | sos2 | S036 
atdeposits.. | $27 821 820 820 320 821 
Fs to Danks ......-.-- 5,309 | 6372 | 6161 | 6,138 | 6,267 | 6307 


“> Revised gures for banks in 101 instead of 91 leading cities. Demand deposits» 
y process of collection. 


gow exclude aa in hand or in 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK.—In {’s (000's omitted) 


t. 23,| Aug. Aug. 31, 7, | Sept. 14,|Sept. 21’ 
Tee 1 “Nee ieee 





and English sterling 15,994 | 16,004 16,004 6,002 | 16,002 
ee, bullion and cash 6,467 6,774 6,753 6,559 6,509 
Money at short call—London | 16,661 | 19,170 18,718 | 19,528 | 21,405 
Short-term loaNs .........+eeee 8,277 209 6,167 6,321 6,826 

ee ccccccsccoccesococooces 70,531 | 75,154 75,154 | 75,296 | 75,296 
Discounts and advances ...... 6,995 8,653 8,496 8,349 8,443 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ..........--eseeeeeee | 47,044 | 47,038 47,0388 | 47,038 | 47,038 
Reserve premium on gold ... 3,896 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 
a ceeuecenenmeasneenanen 70,000 | 70,221 bs ,684 | 70,484 | 71,331 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In {'s (000’s omitted) 





-_—————7 Aug. 17, | Aug. 24, | Aug. 31, ) Sept. 7, | Sept. 14, 
Assets 1936.’ | 1936 ita’ | Tose’ | Bose 
hi i shasadl 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 2,801 
Sterling exchange 19,487 19,799 19,799 18,847 18,849 
sadias 184 183 184 181 180 
id ctehdosesbeaeabied 2,038 2,038 2,038 2,038 2,035 
LIABILITIES 
Oem . .wosscbonesnecodii 10,829 10,985 11,148 11,061 11,042 
Demand liabilities— 
Ds seenciiohiial 6,659 6,354 6,436 5,870 5,646 
nsheuatibbobeuschinaen 5,770 6,210 5,985 6,328 6,359 


95-8% 960% 95-9% 93-1 ”. 93-9% 


s0UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 
ee ee t, 20,) Aug. 21,| Aug. . 4, Sept. 11,) Sept. 18, 
See ata | ae Be" ae | a 


AssETs 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 25,749 | 22,932 | 22,930 | 22,931 | 22,990 | 22,931 
Bills discounted : Foreign 6,151 8,490 8,595 4,185 4,816 5,951 
[nvestments .........sseceeeeeees 1, 1,734 1,734 1,734 1,734 1,733 
Other assets ........cccrceceeeees 13,518 | 11,281 | 11,477 | 11,681 | 11,722 | 11,166 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation............ 12,110 | 18,605 | 15,051 | 15,171 | 14,433 | 13,951 
it deposits ......... 2,329 2,199 1,778 3,006 3,590 
gn eeveabenehacehe 7,530 | 22,838 | 23,541 | 17,482} 19,525 19,211 
liabilities to public ......... 57-8% | 54:0% | 53:8% | 61:0% |! 59-9%| 58-8% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000's omitted) 
. i, Sept. 18, 





936 936 
44,4217 | 44,42,17 
67,46,39 75,89 

449,30 | 5,71,78 
67.31,71 | 67,31,71 
99,45 | 23,41:70 
5,64,42 |  5,56,50 
1,66,31,83 | 1,65,31,89 
6,61,61 | 10,04,19 
2997.13 | 28,01,76 


Other 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 55.2% 55-1% 
e 


eld against notes, 
BANE OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 


20, Aug. t. 4, | Sept. 11, 1; Sept. 18, 
as” | fase’ | “Rae” | i 





936 
82,406,541 | 54,511,102 | $4,184,985 | 53,532,183 | 52,691,762 
1,212, ‘231, 1,281,930 | 1,200,682 | 1,287'227 
7.404.376 | 7,074,374 | 6,689,601 | 6,521,388 | 6,804,772 
404, 5,172,091 | 2,905,000 | 1.605,000 | 750,000 
1,007,948 | 1,231,130 | 1,228,221 | 1,225,310 | 1,225,310 
3,295,758 | 4,262,996 | 4,453,131 | 4,415,239 | 4,243,156 
3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 

ta 9,161,332 | 11,828,423 | 13,328,423 | 14,583,423 
5,800,402 | 5,639,818 | 5,639,818 | 5,699,818 | 5,639,818 
3,779,666 | 3,700,558 | 3,920,749 | 3,983,468 | 3,823,277 
81,308,487 | 84,323,914 | 84,610,829 | 84,154,412 | 83,764,539 
3,061,039 | 1,523,243 | 1,515,327 | 1,498,898 | 1,546,780 
10,235,309 | 6,929,626 | 6,593,717 | 6,540,181 | 6,393,328 
2,310,559 | 2,408,217 | 2,611,986 | 2,458,024 | 2,544,098 
75-4% 57°7% 58: 4% 58-0% 57:4% 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
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ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
POWER, HEATING AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRICSUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to above address for particulars 















21,445 


Seer eeeeeeseeeresoees 


Home bills discounted 22,788 21,882 

Loans and advances 
in current account... 119,524 120,625 
749,152 


766,322 
115,819 


eee eeeeeeserereres 


BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted). 
mar eee ee |e ee 


Gold and silver............+0+++. 106,230 | 108,140 | 107,540 | 107,350 | 106,760 | 108,680 
Discounts, advances and 

other investments ......... 76,290 | 71,780 | 72,060 | 70,800 | 73,370 | 71,640 
Foreign bills .............s0+s00+ 2,260 2,170 2,550 2,120 2,350 1,680 
Other et Po bihhtidentineetentadis 10,210 | 10,300 | 11,560 | 13,400 | 13,280 | 10,150 

IAB 

Notes in circulation ........... 163,440 | 156,270 | 157,000 | 160,090 | 160,380 | 157,620 
Deposits and bills payable 19,970 | 24,390 | 25,000 | 21,820 | 24,770 | 22,650 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted) 


t. 14, |Aug. 15, | Aug. Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, | Sept.1 
Asezte eas” | “thes” | hos” | “Eee tose Teen 
Gold .cecsccsessoceceses {1,372,380 |1,461,505 |1,471,677 [1,496,701 |1,518,968 11,528,197 
Shc sa esl | zor | esas | ato | tenes ass | dasa 
Bills of the Confedera- : 
iiicsidedisicicaaaas 53,267 | 44,800} 42,800] 42,800} 42,700! 39,200 
Advances ............... | 86,710 | 62,754] 63,568] 62.664] 62.875] 63.979 
Securities .......... x. | (54,684 | 41,990 | 41,836] 42,000] 42512] 42.718 
Notes in circulation ... |1,248,039 |1,249,825 |1,245,014 [1,303,387 |1,283,127 |1,269,774 
451,514 | 456,962 | '488'289 | ‘504/702 





BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Sept.16,, Aug. 22, Aug. 31, Sent. 7,|Sept. 15, 
1996 || 1 1996 | 1936 





ASSETS 1935 
Coin and bullion (gold reserve) ......... 118,836 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 
Balance abroad and foreign _ ese 26,462 | 82,484 | 77,613 | 61,435 | 62,319 
ly placed gold, 
not included in the gold reserve....... 66,288 | 76,248 | 81,223 | 96,212 | 96,211 
and ign governments 
WON. eecccnsduiinctocconcaniiphdinees 37,020 | 46,824 | 44,767 | 46,572 | 46,534 
Discounts and loans ............sssssesseree 191,592 |219,351 | 217,175 | 216,517 | 212,561 
LiaBiLitizs 
Notes in circulation .............cssessseses 322,021 | 379,770 | 387,105 | 382,321 | 378,612 
Deposits at sight............c.:c00.-seseeeee 78,053 | 122,313 | 109,980 | 116,355 | 115,745 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Sept. 15, | Aug. Aug. 31, t. 7, t. 1 
Cash reserve— F 935 ifs 1938 Toe es ” 
i 242,695 | 242,703 | 242,717 | 242,725 
120,967 | 129,793 | 135,041 | 133,614 
ted 214,994 | 216,066 | 216,341 | 216,275 
at 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 
Notes in circulation............+.++++ 907,476 | 866,485 | 943,125 | 893.855 | 880,204 
GOS ‘nstubcndiicacdectavaihencehadihe 312,061 | 334,463 | 267,968 | 326,289 | 333,684 


¢ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengd 










(000’s omitted) 

ASSETS t. 14,) Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, t. 7, t. 15 

Metal reserve— ess 1836 |” 1936 Re 1936 ° 
Gold coin and bullion .........0...++00. 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 | 78,936 
Foreign Exchange........0-.:+sse+sse+0 15,464 | 25,190 | 26,246 | 27,797 | 28,689 
adeiehncdnovdeseetbbadecabecs 9,042 9,248 7,360 6,714 7,171 

Inland bills, warrants and securities 501,700 | 465,928 | 505,097 0 478,476 
Advances to amy dict ddindmndecepieebl 602 | 93,554 554 | 93,214 | 93,214 
Comat deposits, etc. ......... 100,884 12161 130988 ial bee 188378 
it accounts, ts, eC, .......06 

Cash Certificates .........csccerssrsereeeeeese 09,065 | 95, 95,625 | 95,625 | 95,625 
Other liabilities ............ssssceseessereres 159,212 166,078 167,413 

















a | S| Ste 
2,597,259 | 2,506,155 


123,659 
1,491,881 
2,034,284 


73,977 
1,658,175 
2,033,313 | 2,032,920 


5,595,629 
486,317 








504 
aot soeurit? ...... 1,797,328 1 705 
Government @dVances ......cscsssersevees | 1, 1 
Liasinitizs 


Notes in circulation Seereeecorseaseesereseee 
deposits SeSererescercecesersossesesesesee 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 


ies egse 


908, 
‘Tauaid | 121,414 LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000's omitted) 7 Spot Rates (Range ofthe cay’ : 
: ; “i Sept. 18, | Sept. 19, | Sept. 21, 
Aug. 15, Aug. 23, Ane | | = London on — “ We a 
Fe 440 "506 440 New Yor, . be ‘ 5-05 — 
a 5,362,429 entra < sae o-oo 5 5-03-04 5-0-5 
3,605,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 Pat Fe Bel. | 35-00(a)\29- oot 29: 7 ise | 
5,497,181 | 5,618,110 | 5,759,027 


3,698,396! 6,546,802 | 6,563,600 | 6,378,244 | 6,430,208 
155,714, 246,059 | 231,878 | 227,704! 236,514 


Milan, L. .. 


cave 


f 


. 5 
Hels'fors, M. | 193-23 206)-227} 206} 227 2h 2) 4 a 20 


Nominal MS 00 
; . Pt... |25-225 
BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted Madrid, ‘sly 
G PO ( a8 Lisbon, Ses... 110 110-110 110-119 110-1108 ear 
Aug. 10, } Aug. 20,) Aug. 31, | Sept. 10, Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107/7-45; 7:454-47 |7-45}~49 
1936 1936 1936 1936 Berlin, Mk.... 


20-43 |12-57-60 |12-57-60 |12-57-60 |12-58-63 

366,078 366,208 366,562 366,866 —— 
arks... (e) 4348 43-48 as-art 42-47 
10,435 9,212 14,633 16,936 Vienna, Sch. « 8 Be | kr y et 


619,842 | 642.978 | 649/389 
120,296 | 123.882] 110,893 Bu'pest, Pen. { 27-82 are in ay 17% 


50,805 | 51,077] . 45,975 Prague, Ke. | $1644 122 

124,352 | 124371] 124,418 Danzig, Gul. He EE 

976,523 | 1,030,759 | 1,019,036 j 5 28.224 rs a) 41 Hf 141 14-1 
Buchar’st, Lei es 


998,925 
171,192 193,053 170,888 189,351 
os | Bare 


aad 
637k ea7k 
BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000's omitted) Belgrade, Din. 276° $2 216-226 | 216-226 216-226 zie 
os Sept. 14, Aug. 22, Aug: 31, Sept. 8, | Sept. 15, Lev. ... | 673-66 <0b-435 <0h-435 

1935 1 1936 1936 ; 18-159] 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-1 ate 

588,213 | 596,882 Oslo, Kr...... | 18-159)19- 19: 19- 19 
1,230,182 ]1,211,343 holm, Kr. | 18-159/19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 
437,124 | ‘504,907 $02,397 | ‘491,556 Cop’ | 18+159/22-35—45 |22-35-45 [22-35-45 |22-35-45 


766,212 732 891,368 | 946,576 dria, 97 97 97 97 
= _ ; The St 18 Ht SA-$ I8 HI 
Nees 14-144 


to~) = 
=3f2 
re i: 


aaa 


FEE. SRR | FRERETEEESEEPLECTE ocak | <= \ \__ 


© 


xz, 


: 


seccacenceseree $1,313,181 [1,424,267 1,500,133 |1,506,797 
533,359 | 738,805 | 650,004 ' 725,851 | 710,387 
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BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted) 


July 15,; July 31, Aug. 15,) Aug. 31,;Sept. 15, iE 
e0.129 | 6 ; ; isos 13t4e() 131pe(l) | 131ge() | 131 
, . 61,631 | 63,706 254-26 | 25}-26 
5,087 | 5,154| 5,068| 5,227 a" = {| 73h = 383° % 


8,723 ‘ 
64,984 e745 | 70,092 | ooraes Lima, Sol. .. =| 17-38 *|20:16-50 |20"1 /19-90- 19-90. 


— —i Mexico, Pes.. | 9-76 |17-90- 17-90- |17- 90- 
Seen anaes 107,013 Manila, Pes... [t24.664. | 18-90 18-90 4 
, 37. 
Se tan reenter aoe Bragtok, Rewslyan 82d 2 2} rte 2 hh 22-224 
. tio alas » Canny; Seuanaes Cage ad a 
BANE OF DANZIG.-—In Danzig guider (000’s omitted) ad a a, Pas Si-O so ¢ Par 


5 » 30,| July 15] July 31, Aug. 15) Aug. 31,Sept. 15, a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 
aie Sept. June 3 J aly 1 J aly 31, Mis Aug. 31, Sept is, fe } 
Gold coin andbullion 17,028 20,785 20,792 | 20,795 | 20,806 | 20,807 20,808 
: 4,353 | 4,567] 4,016] 4,566] 4,059] 4,601 
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to the Bank of England 
Anglo-Spanish under Anglo-T 
from April 2, 1936, ake 


9,937 
1997 | 10,100 | 10,000 | 10,094 | 11,493 U1.—Forward Rates (Closing ee 
14,918 | 14,872 | 14,135 | 14,063 | 14,373 


29,956 | 28,571 | 31,345 | 29,235 | 30,963 
4,743 7,205 5,550 9,254 9,769 
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4-9037| 5-0418} 5-0493 - 

4:9225|} 5-0581) 5-0656 co 

4°9225) 5-05 5- 5-0693 

6+ 5962 6-83} 6.58 6-58} 

6-92 | 16- 16-90 | 16-90 

132-515| 32-545 | 32-585 | 32-57 

8:15 | 7-87 | 7-87 | 7-86) 

40-28 | 40-23 | 40-23 | 40-17 

18-90 | 18-87 | 18-88 | 18-88 
67-55 | 67-76 | 67-89 |} 67-6 

21-08 | 22-58 | 22.62 ane GOLD MARKET 

24:73 | 25-415 | 25-46 | 25-475 Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on September 23, 1936 :-— 
<a 26-08 | 26-125 | 26-14 The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
oer | foot | sont | Sc84 —-£246,843,269 on the 16th instant, as compared with £246,524,329 on the 
28-85 | 29-60 20-08" oar previous Wednesday. Purchases of bar gold as announced by the Bank 
37-62 | 30-25 | 30-22 | 30-23 a the week amounted to £757,568. In the open market about 
37-20. | 38-21 | 38-28 | 38-30 £1,160,000 of gee was of at the daily fixing. Demand still 
32-79 | 33-71 | 33-77 } 33-79 continues on special account prices have been maintained at a premium 
8-29 | 8-52 | 8-54 } 8-55 over gold exchange parities. Heavy withdrawals from the Bank of France 






continue to be shown by the returns of that Institution, and the Paris~ 

New York rate remains at around 15-19, The s.s. “‘ Rajputana,” which 
The French Bank Rate was changed on September 24th from 3 to5 sailed from Bombay on the 19th instant, carries gold to the value of about 

per cent, and the Swiss Bank Rate on September 8th from 2} to 2 per £409,000 consigned to London. 

ent. Further Overseas Bank Rates, together with South African, Central : 


wd South American and Australasian exchange rates, appeared on page SILVER MARKET 


453 of the issue of September 5. 
Prices have continued to move only between 194d. and 19$d., and on 

Tate Bank OF LONDON AND South America, Lrp., has received most days of the week business has proved difficult, sellers predomina 
telegraphic advice from the Madrid Branch that the gold surcharge for at the higher, and buyers at the lower, figure. India has resold, but has 
yment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period also bought moderately. American support has been in evidence at 
tember 2Ist to 30th at 135-75 per cent. The previous rate was 19 4.d., at which level bears have been inclined to cover. The dollar- 
fixed as from September 11th at 136-88 per cent. sterling exchange remains an important factor. Whilst silver is likely to 
prove more readily available in the event of any further appreciation of 
sterling, it is anticipated that ample svapoes would be forthcoming to 

s 











check ked downward movement ilver prices. 
GOLD AND SILVER Quotations for gold nid sliver are shown below a 
The following statistics of imports and of gold and silver 
for the week ended tember 24, 1936, are ed by the Statistica] 


New 


Department of H.M. ms and Excise. London per ounce standard York 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
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‘ (Into and from United Kingdom) 

4 Sept. 17 137 : 12 44s 19; 19 Sept ea" 

: 195 . 

t Imports Exports ies es 137 ‘t 12 4-33 ise 19 » 17 45 
= es 137 4 12 4-42 1 1 , 18 45 
ie cele elace) et a | tee 

ion® ; os eons . * 
om | Buti | om re is7 af | 12 460 19% 19% » 22 45 
A 137 4-16] 12 4-44 19-458 19-458 
British W. Afric Sept. 137. 3 12 4-56 19% 19% 
ee ee ) a 
SET votnenees The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the peri 
_—_o 7,040 7 from the 17th instant to the 23rd instant was $5 -07} and the lowest $5 -05}. 
Bitish India... 439,172 20 
Australia... 360,465 { i“ 
New Zealand ...... 33,090 iz 
Germany ............ 400,941 e 
Naberiands 7ea1 |{ 1,500 COMPANY NEWS 

evaluation 97,125 

ay om Belgium... 1,365,945 he 

Sore, ms Me.............. 3,193,318 10508 

for 12,261 

vs Uae sand 1728 | 2448 WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
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RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
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ey eek ay Meee Woe | EMS] ENR | Soutien 
.% Bar Gcia Pee ereeereeeesee 45,500 » = OOo creesereseceeeeseeseeeees cocee — with r Ss ead } “ 
+B Ber UD cciidiiiicen. St A iabdiiihdbaiclihediapichihalak. © Ha Gross increase or decrease ..... | + 196 + 180 
. 4 Dat Gold. einaeshenenene 196,007 cp Mb Moctinaletthetlicstneincinnes Na First half-year 1936, compared 
i MAAS + ee eeeemeeveceonesemes ay 24 sdociadonaonvestea’: WE with first year, 1935 : 
ioe meee — Grossincrease or decrease...... | + 263 + 8 
Mi thicsanrnins t, 510,609 Total ceccoccenccccceccssessse Nil on half- a ee a 
: dig fou 105 ; ners ee oe f 12 weeks to September 20, 1996] + 200 + 150 
onmary 1996, iochusive) .......... $47,549,733 second half 1996 | + 168| + 69} + 
to Sept. 24, thse Siaiatanienticne 990 in Weekly a 
21, 1001 gold standard suspended) to Sept 24 Late ouch Toes compared with | ay | as te 
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Canadian National. $7 t. 1423615) 4,145,164) + 422,808! 124 235,904 48,217,122 ining 
Canadian Pacific .. Z Sep 14 a 3,281,000] + 332,000! 92,006,000| +-8,002,000 OTHER COMPANIES 
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SOUTH AMERICAN — a ee 


Antofagasta (Chili Atkinson-Oates Motors 
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art | 1936 £ £ £ Austin Motor Ord. and A Ord 
via) 38 ‘Sept. 20) 834 12,000 |+ 2,930 . o I i 
ae $175,300|+ 21,800 Barry and Staines Linoleum 

19) 753 Bearpark Coal and Coke 

Burt, Boulton and Ha 
Canadian 


dap 


Argentine N.E. .... 
B.A. and Pacific ... 


ary 


610,312 + 


Edinburgh Investment Trust 
ran Finance and Securities... 
Jrugua ngineering Components 
C. Urg. (East Ext) — “ Financial News” 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. , 339 3.996 Freehold Assets 


C. Urg. (W. Ext.) 
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International Automatic Telephone 
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19 ’ 31,079,000} +.4,222, 
19 Col. 7, 124,115, — 
— 205,000} 91,966,000) + 16408000 


7 “eon - 2, a + 217,633 
United of Havana 19) 1,353 14,071 |+ 186,188|— 22,867 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended Sept. 19-17-00 pesos to the {. 
o Free market rate. et Receipts in Argentine pesos. wery 
a Converted at official rate. Converted at “‘ controlled free ” rate. Montreal Light and Co. (Com.) . 
{Converted at the ” free ” rate as a result of a decision ot the High Court. Midland Counties Electric 
Midland Electric Corporation 
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neta.” {Also capital bonus of one fully-paid ordinary #4 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD.—The directors recommend @ tet 
October 31st of 25 per cent. less tax at 4s. 9d. wie cat, 
shares for year to Maly Si, 1008, together with bonus of 25 per 
distributions are the 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
sh 
oe 
a Balance 
ERE WE a Year Year 
test Previn Company Ending — 0 for Dividend ied to 
Sar | Year Account | Deben- | Distri- |! presce Ordinary Reserve, | Balance 
ae, ; weal bution " Deprecia-| Forward|| Net | Divi- 
, % ” Amount} Amount | Rate | 402, etc. Profit’ | dead 
‘ es 
vi Breweries £ £ 
4) Saints’ Brewery .......... June 30 26,101 
31 Financial Land, etc. 
S| §' [i afford Park Estates ...... June 30| 28,485 . 
3 ws Tyre Investment Trust...... ay 31 27,439 22,4 
4 | } & Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
6 8 Anne_ Residential 
: ba Mansions and Hotel ...... June 24 30,360 , 
ma | ay Iron, Coal and Steel 
. aa Bengal 1fOM.......+ssseereeeeees Mar. 31 |Dr.248611 
5 4 Blakeborough (J.) and Sons | June 30 4,070 
+ | § Bh cuier Engineering ......... June 30] 17,743 
Dorman (W. H.) and Co..... Mar. 31 |Dr. 58,867 1, 
" m Instone (S.) and Company... | June 30 136,005 
. Yanvers Main Collieries...... June 30 31,682 67, 
e ‘e Sheepbridge Coal and Iron | June 30 84,699} 174,855 
“ Staveley Coal and Iron....... June 30 98,743} 588,077 
” aa Ward (Thos. W.)  ......-s000 June 30 40,531} 173,427 
§ | § Bi Wellman Smith Owen ; 
0 50 IMNCCTING.........s00see0es une 30 ove (s) 12,606 
i i” Baie 
; j Bajoe Kidoel.............seeeeeee Mar. 31 42,088 
: 2 Bantam (Java) ............00 June 30 1,934 
0 5 Banteng (Selangor)............ April 30 9,277 
: “ Durian Sebatang ............ Mar. 31 270 1,227]|_ ... 
; 1 langkapcera (Sumatra)...... une 30 3,970 6,497 199 
i 10 Seaport (Selangor) ............ une 30 19,422 6,506 25,928)) _ ... 
SNE caponcassenedespetbasss June 30 24,183 39,513 
Shitndscencecevessncesssene Mar. 31 774 : 4,866 
5 | Wo ps and Stores 
Debenhams, Ltd. ............. July 31 136,241} 558,263) 694,504/| 379,000 
ss Prices, Tailors, Ltd. ......... June 30 93,006} 399,970) 492,976)| 42,281 
) » Riding’s — pepevecpeccoece June 30* 1 y 9,468)| 1,432 
| | Bi ceylon and Indian Planters | June 30 3,189 8,325|| 1,500 
) 8 Textiles 
; “ Hepworth (J.) and Son ...... July 31 23,818 83,094} 106,912); 41,000 
3 Kirklees, Limited.............. June 30 11,295 39,063 pes 
a Lethems (Twilfit) ............ June 30 7,807 47,561 53,368); 14,063 
| © City and International ...... Aug. 31 34,933 45,939 80,872); 30,000 
3 5 _ Other Companies 
a Allied Industrial Services ... | June 30 6,714 93,0 
. Cheshire United Salt ......... June 30 6,628 
, Weenen and Co. ...... — 27 43,165 51,42 
General Theatre Corporation ar. 31 67,851 98,356 
Harrisons and Crosfield ...... June 30| 141,707; 256,642 
tb) © Bi Suck Radiators ........0c00-+. Aug. 1 6,352] 39,859 







* For half-year. + Free of Income Tax. 
deferred ordinary stock. (g) Paid on 500,000 1/- 


(?) Paid on ordinary shares.  (s) Eighteen months. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES 








s Mr R. J. Hall has been appointed a director of Salt Union, Ltd. 
iit WE tt_Hon A. Morton Weir has resigned from the board of British 
Airways. 
Mr Walter Allen and Mr Evan Phillips have retired from the board of the 
‘ak Insurance Company, and Mr A. F. Forbes, Mr Wilfred D. Vernon 
~ Arthur Whittaker have been appointed directors. 


finary sa MISCELLANEOUS 


ANGLO -SIAM CORPORATION, LTD.—The accounts for year 
March 31, 1936, show a net profit of {22,528 for the year ended 
31, 1936. After crediting 44,317 brought forward from the ious 
i the balance at the credit of Profit and Loss Account is £66,845, The 
have placed £3,000 to the Staff Provident Fund, and recommend 
t of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
ing 74 per cent., less tax, for the year, leaving £44,298 to be carried 
ward to the current year. Meeting September . 
ut BRITISH AND FOREIGN GENERAL SECURITIES AND INVEST- 
TRUST, LTD.—Mr G. Mure Ritchie has been appointed chairman 
to the late Mr Arthur G. Morrish, C.V.O., and Mr Thomas 
elected a director and appointed managing director. 


WAREHOUSES, LTD.—The first annual accounts of Grattan 

Ltd., since it became a public company, made up to June 30, 

@ profit of £114,177 (com tive figure £99,248) t 
339. tors recommend 


» Show 
hd £6,162 P: or 
tax transfer to reserve fund £30,000, payment of prefer- 


& 
H 


raiihe 







been 






82, available £120, 


kdesh for ae eh final dividend of 123 t., makin 
, , cen’ 
Seat. for year, absorbing, with interim dividend, £98,980 aneer 





a 
» 





June 30 | Dyr.1,893\Dr. 14,343|Dyr.16,236 


(a) No comparable figures. 
ent 


on account of arrears of 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 
(¢) Six months. 






(d) Paid on preferred ordi stock. 
shares. (s) Absorbed £28,010. k) Dividend 3 per cent. 


(e) Paid on 


(m) Paid on employees’ shares. (x) Absorbed £6,650. 





BRICK INVESTMENTS, LTD.—A reduction in profits from {£22,519 
to er is shown in the accounts for the year ended June 30, 1936, After 
g £8,489 brought in and the dividend on the preference shares there 
is an available balance of £10,326. The directors recommend a dividend 
of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares for the year, which leaves a balance 
of £8,367 to go forward. In 1934-35 the total dividend was 10 per cent. 
AIRE WOOL COMPANY, LTD.—Revenue for initial period from August 
8, 1935, to August 31, 1936, amounted to £17,066. Net profit amounted to 
14,770. After providing for the preference dividend for the year to June 
last and the amount accrued to August 3!st last, the 
of 10 per cent. and the distribution on the ordinary shares issued to em- 
ployees, £1,455 is to be carried forward. The directors to write 


off the whole of the preli expenses, amoun to £1,389, out of 
i i to be carried 


CABLE AND WIRELESS, LTD.—Traffic index for A t is 69.1, 
with 70.3 for June and July, 1936; August, 1935, 67.1. For 
of index since 1930 and method of construction, see Economist, 

uly 25, 1936, page 203. 
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ing £22,874, against 15 per cent. absorbing £17,437. To reserve, £15,000 
oat £10,000. Carry forward increased £6,602 to £8,336. Cash 
£19,630 higher at £51,124. Meeting, Birmingham, October 13th, at noon. 


KREUGER & TOLL 5 PER CENT. SECURED SINKING FUND GOLD 
DEBENTURES.—Text of announcement issued by the Murphy Protective 
Committee on September 23, 1936 : ‘“‘ The Committee has agreed with the 
liquidators of the Swedish Liquidation and the Trustee of the American 
Bankruptcy of Kreuger and Toll to extend for a period after the fixing of 
the upset prices for the forthcoming sale of the collateral for the debentures 
the time within which holders of undeposited debentures may deposit 
with the committee and adhere to the plan of readjustment recently 
declared operative by the Protective Committee. Extension allowed until 
October 10th for deposit under the plan.” 


ATKINSON-OATES MOTORS, LTD.—Net profit year to June 30, 1936, 
£388,154, against £323,063. Ordinary dividend 60 per cent., compared 
with 463 per cent. £39,781 to be utilised to pay a capital bonus of one fully 
paid 5s. ordinary share for each ten ordinary shares held. To general 
reserve £50,000. Carry forward £58,110. 


GENERAL THEATRE CORPORATION, LTD.—Profit for year to March 
31, 1936, £275,969, against £214,977 for previous year. A dividend of 
12 per cent. is being paid on the preferred ordinary shares, absorbing 


September 28; 1995 
£50,000. The 


carry forward is after 
TEA, to Caumont Betis eee orate £35,000 fr 
expenses and remuneration. Meeting at 142-1 Steen 
September 28th, at noon. mas Wardour Wi, 


PRICES, TAILORS, LTD.—Trading profit year to June 30 
comparing with £345,000 for year to June 30, 1935; and £255 
to June 90, 1934, Ordinary dividend totals 162,000 
Sa aa ts kee Mil 
477, agains ,»737. Meeting, Winchester at 
59. at 3 p.m. House, E.C,, Septembe, 
MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY.—Accounts for 1935 show an 
in profits of £17,428, amounting to £79,384 against £61,956 
reserve £3,969, compared with £3,098. Balance of profit, after dak.” 
of amortisation, amounts to £61,214, which is carried to edt 
Available funds in Europe at end of 1935 £63,187, against 775 at 
1934, Available funds in Africa £39,922) against £56,939, set 
Lisbon, October 6. + Mevting 


MANVERS MAIN COLLIERIES, LTD.— Profit £87,898, after 
£29,236 for depreciation for year to June 30, 1936. Previous 
after allowing er for depreciation. Transfer to reserve {25 
special “ Jubilee”’ allocation of £2,000 for 


aged adi 
Ordinary share dividend 44 per cent. Carry forward £30 Bay? 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


TuE hectic activity on the commodity markets earlier this 
month has since given way to a quieter tone. Exceptionally, 
trading in wheat remained brisk at rising prices. Demand 
by importing countries since the beginning of the new season 
has run well above the level of a year ago, but at the moment 
the market’s attention is focused on crop reports from the 
Southern hemisphere. The crops of both Argentina and 
Australia have recently suffered from a deficiency of moisture. 
It is still too early to estimate the probable yield in these 
countries with any degree of accuracy; but it is felt that 
short crops in Argentina and Australia would precipitate 
a further sharp rise in prices. 

The event of the week was the meeting of the International 
Tin Committee, discussed in a Note of the Week. The 
market had confidently expected the announcement of an 
agreement between Siam and the Committee, and the news 
that Siam was still holding out caused disappointment. The 
position of other non-ferrous metals underwent little change 
during the week. Copper and spelter were slightly easier, 
but quotations for lead remained firm. 

The market in rubber was quiet at unchanged prices. 
Quotations for linseed and linseed oil continued to sag on 
favourable crop reports from Argentina. Timber prices are 
still advancing; there was keen competition at this week’s 
auctions in London, when practically the whole stock was 
sold at reserve prices. Quotations for textile raw materials 
varied within narrow limits, the market in cotton again being 
depressed by hedge-selling. At the iron and steel exchanges 
demand continues to expand, and producers are finding it 
difficult to meet all requirements. 

Among foodstuffs, butter was marked down in price, but 
there was little change in meat and bacon. Competition at 
the tea auctions was less keen, and raw sugar suffered a decline 
in price. Following the recent rise in prices, the market in 
cocoa suffered a slight reaction this week. 

In the United States the general trend of quotations for 
primary products was easier. The movement is reflected in 
Moody’s index of the dollar prices of staple commodities, 
which declined from 186-2 (December 31, 1931= 100) to 
184-0 during the week ended last Wednesday, against 185-2 
last month and 172-8 a year ago. 


SHEFFIELD.—Demand for industrial coal remains good and there is 
; - Inland requirements are such that prices for ship- 
ment are er than buyers are inclined to pay, having regard to lower 
prices in other areas. There is very little surplus of industrial coal, 
and demand for small coal for coke-making is insistent. The coke market 
is strong, especially in furnace qualities. 
WORKINGTON.—The coal trade is quiet. Output, still short of that 
of the two pits at Whitehaven which have been for eleven months, 
has sufficed recently for nearly all needs. Industrial fuel in 
y, and Welsh smalls are being imported to supplement 
available for the coking plants. with Ulster 
and local land sale is not picking up at all 
level at which they stood during the winter 
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consider current prices too high and seem to be holding off in the a 
securing concessions. The stringency of the shipping Position is also a 
aj for export business. In most districts supplies are now mow 
plentiful, and, in the case of large coals, prices would probably be shaded 
for spot orders. Nuts remain generally steady, although the market is aot 
so strong as a week or two ago. 


CARDIFF.—Coal shipments at the South Wales ports last week wer 
maintained at the higher level of the previous week, and were 76,000 tos 
greater than in the corresponding week last year. Heavier coastwis 
shipments, however, were partly responsible for the improvement 
with a year ago, the only feature higher in overseas trade being exports tp 
South America. Little, if any, trade has been done with Italy and Spain 
and no intimation has been received yet of the usual autumn inerease in 
the French import quota. Prices of some of the graded smalls al 
at from Is. to Is. 6d. per ton above the scheduled figures, but for 
other classes the minimum quotations are o—> Under the direction 
of the new Control Board, however, the scheduled prices are being more 
effectively enforced, particularly in the case of c.i.f. sales. The mines 
have exercised their right under the Wages Agreement to apply fora 
revision of the minimum wage rate and subsistence allowances; but a 
view of the heavy losses shown by the joint audits for the first six months 
of the year and the present exceptionally depressed state of the 
trade due to the loss of the Italian and Spanish markets, it is not like 
that the application will be carried beyond the meeting of the Conciliation 
Board next Monday. The Danish State Railways have placed an onde 
for 14,000 tons, and the Finnish State Railways are inquiring for 90,0 
tons. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel 
indicates that no relaxation is apparent in the demand for iron 
materials, and that current output of most descriptions is passing 
immediate consumption. Specifications continue to reach the works 
heavy scale, cod thet resources of the industry are being se 
In the pig iron department most of the large consumers have co 
potential requirements for the next six months, and, for the 
many producers are disinclined to enter into fresh forward 
Consumers continue oe for supplies of pig iron, and, in 
producers have been obliged to ration their output amongst 

Producers of semi-finished steel are finding it difficult to meet all 
ments, but they are doing their utmost to comply with repeated 
from consumers to accelerate deliveries. ; 

Demand for finished steel appears to be broadening as the 
advances. Large tonnages are passing to the shipyards and aa 
tional engineering establishments; great activity prevails in 
branches of the industry where most departments are i - 
Lately a fair amount of export business has been transacted, 
manufacturers are concentrating upon meeting the insistent home demand. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Demand for pig iron continues 
Makers who are well sold ahead are carefully distributing s on 
consumers in order to enable them to complete orders ne 
books. Home consumers of pig iron are thus able to get Minion 

uirements, but there is practically no iron left over for export. 
prices are unchanged. it 
Production of semi-manufactured steel and finished steel en 
ty and some semi-manufactured steel is yo or 
satisfy the demands of re-rollers. All classes of 
demand, buyers pressing for deliveries which, in 
There is more interest in scrap. Makers are Pp 
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te against the placing of forward business. One is that OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.— 
Sten oS seointnent of pos Ure ord cn ef. slanin Igy nd pr hme deer resi 
, i in ; e t 
tee puzzled whence they are to get their supplies of ‘omen oe ef (200 o eee eae ee ton. Nick ne ee 
onable delivered price in November. Meantime, current production was quoted at 18s, 





x 


, to £12 19s. per of 76 Ibs., the same as 
nine furnaces blo between Wor and Barrow is going _last week. timon tsa warehouse, 
a tt into consumption, wer cent. to users and 40 cent. to as against £53 to £54 one ton Bape "Chinese ilteaan tee ws 

t cif., 


; idlands, South Wales and Scotland, Prices are Steel- October” 
gust in the Midlahe's, vooks orders that will theme baa ey shipment was quoted at 28s. 6d, to 29s, 6d. per 
lor 

sae have, an rolling rails, billets, a br fool most of — 29s. to 30s. a week ago. Refined platinum was steady at {14 per 
iets, rails and pig-iron coastwise. Barrow is on rails, hoops and strip. 

output of native ore, at, frome, BCe., fo 17s, oA., gas ton, is much below 

ts. Imports of Nor rican ore a orkington during th TEXTILES 
aquiremenks totalled 120,000 tons. “er 


W.—Although demand for steel continues in excess of current industry is well maintained, although fresh business Goring the past 


duction, there is little prospect of an increase in local supplies for some Week has been rather » machinery continues engaged 
time to come. Extensions to plant and buildings are in a in the and output is moving ly sees tieebelesiee. Some producers have 
West of Scotland, but in most cases it is not anticipated that these will be met with a more encouraging inquiry, but the response in the way of 

ed during the present year. Demand is exc y heavy for ship Offers has not led to a large turnover. mer buyers, especially 
eer plates, as well as for structural material, and makers are now _—‘for_ overseas outlets, seem disinclined to anticipate future requirements. 


to capacity for some months ahead. Demand for semis is equally § This attitude is due to the nervousness regarding raw material rates, 
, and it is impossible to supply the needs of users. The improvement  ¢Specially as prices have tended to sag during the past week. This easier 
in the sheet trade continues and bookings include heavy tonnages of very | Movement in American cotton prices has been due to “ hedging,” especially 
highly finished sheets. _Bar rollers, like practically every branch of the in the New York market. That centre has been “ easier ” than Liverpool, 
ion and steel industry in the West of Scotland, are very busy. which is not an unnatural development at this stage of the marketing 
: . ] : season. The new in America is mo forward rapidly, and it is 
CARDIFF.—The recent increase in the output quota in the tinplate expected that the of the movement will be earlier than usual. Liver- 
industry is amply justified by the improved demand, and prospects for pool has given fairly encouraging trade s According to most 
the next few months are favourable. € price of tinplates is unaltered at authorities, the indicated American crop at t time is around 
iis. 9d. per basis box f.o.b. There has been a slightly better export 11,250,000 bales, whereas world consumption during the next twelve 
ney galvanised sheets which are quoted at from {11 15s. to months may be about 12,250,000 bales. 
{21 


6d. per ton. Inland demand for pig iron and ingot steel continues There has been a fair amount of inquiry in the cloth section for export, 








n the hope of active and furnaces are working almost to capacity. There are now : : : ; 
ion a ae ig-iron furnaces in blast compared with four last year. Steel sheet and a considerable business is pending. Scattered sales have taken 
are DOW more pig So hare ane mnchanaed 06 76 Gen tan, dalbeanan for India, Hong Kong, South America and the Continent. There has 
bly be shadai wd tinplate bars 8 pe ’ ered. a steady turnover for South Africa, Australia, West Africa and other 
‘market is ot Crown Colonies. Necessary buying has taken place in home trade fabrics. 
OTHER METALS A steady business has been done in yarns. 
st week weet OCOPPER.—Prices fluctuated daily and closed on Wednesday at the COTTON PRICES. 
re 76,000 tons ME lowest level for the past fortnight. There was, however, little change in screen amie alk ee ee 
fier coastwix MM the basic position of the market and an early recovery is quite probable. ding 
ent compard Mm In the United States export prices rose at one time to 9-95 cents per Ib. 1936 Date 
Lae ad _ vue again pane of on sees rise in the U.S.A. domestic “het Sut leat. | Set. 
y i m 9-75 cents to 10 cents per lb. A report from New York states, oe ° oa | 
a ane Cover, that there seems to be strong opposition by the Kennecott |°@ | 16 | eo FACE 
alls eel Corporation to any increase. This company is said to be willing 
s, but for to the demand of Anaconda and Phelps-Dodge for an increase d. d. d. d. d. a. 
the directin HI oly after a genuine buying movement of consumers, resulting from Raw Cotton—Mid. American......... per lb. | 6-73 | 7-02 | 6-96 | 6-83 | 7-01 | 6-36 
being mor MM improving trade conditions, has become apparent. Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
The mines on the London Metal Exchange: 750 tons on Monday, against Yarns—32’s twist IAD, -rnenecoenne => "2 oe a a s 7 
» apply fora tons last week; 1,850 tons on Tuesday, against 1,700 tons last week; 40's eR ee con i, 10 11 11 1 1 10} 
ances; but in %0 tons on Wednesday, against 1,050 tons last week. Domestic spot y 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... perlb.| 16 163 | 162] 1 1 16 
st six months Mi was quoted at 9-65 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
of the 9-67 cents a week ago and 9-40 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official  92-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d./s. djs. d.j/s. djs. djs. a. 
is not le desing price for standard cash in London was {38 15s. to £38 16s. 3d., nae oseees is a a 17 103)18 1 |18 1$)18 0 ]19 4 17 1h 
e Conciliation #] compared with £38 18s. 9d. to £39 a week ago. Stocks of refined copper > Pen yas., 19 by 18, 82's and 23 0 \25 3 les ayes 3 l24 4 1 
wed an onder HH in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 49,905 tons, show — gin. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 ib.......... |10 2|10 3|10 310 2]11 2 |10 
ng for 30,00) BF adecrease of 348 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 1,692 tons, show a 39-in. ditto, 374 yds. 16 by 15, 8 Ib.......... 9 21/9 2/9 21/9 1]10 139 1 
decrease of 100 tons on the week. 
SLEAD AND SPELTER.—Both metals were easier. Lead lost 11s. 3d., . 5 
thecash price closing on Wednesday at £18, while the spelter cash quotation SKIPTON STRIKE—No surprise was caused in cotton trade circles 
yl Exchang f “lined by the same margin (11s. 3d.) to £13 17s. 6d. per ton. There | when the Conciliation Board cancelled the date of its sitting followin 
ron and ste! fm 4a been no unfavourable news regarding the position of the two metals. the refusal of the manufacturing employers to appear before the Boar 
passing in (| the contrary, reports from New York state that, according to the unless the unofficial strike of weavers at Skipton was brought to an end. 
e works 00 a Bureau of Metal Statistics, stocks of lead in the United States | Mr. F. W. Leggett, the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ministry of Labour, 
verely taxed. fm ‘towed a decline of no fewer than 12,900 short tons to 218,200 short tons had consultations with both the employers and the operatives, and a 
covered ther ( iting August. U.S.A. production at 33,500 short tons was 6,100 short | meeting was held in Manchester on Friday, between the leaders of both 
» time being, fm MSfewer than in July, while deliveries increased by 7,400 to 46,000 short _— sides. The result of the meeting was not known as we went to press. 
rd contract. ( %S. Although the United States is not an important lead exporter, It has been reliably stated, however, that there is no possibility of the 
- some cases, decline in stocks has made a favourable impression in London and itis | employers een. either a local or county lockout with a view to 
customers. Ei possible that European lead prices will improve again in the near ending the dispute. Meanwhile, the application of the 150,000 operatives 
all require ie experience has shown that an improvement io lead yeiots for a wage advance is being held up. 
t : 
ited. requests +e 6 eee ooaea ae eae Prospects for the latter meta JUTE.—Dundee.—Business in the jute trade p os steady 
the autum [ ,o2l® of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 600 tons on Monday, and sufficient orders are being received in all departments to keep 
to constru fy walnst 800 tons last week; 250 tons on Tuesday, against 850 tons last firm. Spinners and manufacturers are satisfactoril pred, —_ 
the lighter mek; 950 tons on Wednesday, against 1,750 tons last week. The New buyers are still reluctant to operate with any degree of freedom for forwa 
outside 


delivery. The situation in India in regard to the dispute over w 
hours remains unchanged, but meetings have been held by the * 
mills to endeavour to find a basis for settlement. Prices for Calcutta 


York quotation on Wednesday was 4-60 cents per Ib., against 4-60 cents 
oo ago and 4-60 cents a month ago. The official closing quotation 
don for soft foreign for shipment during the current month was 


il 






yme demand. {per ton. com f oods, therefore, continue to rule at a low level, which affects those for 
’ pared with £18 11s. 3d. a week ago. 8 ’ . , . 
strong. of spelter on the ection Metal Exchange: 1,250 tons on Monday _ fabrics produced by other “Socmaial ah Sent anae pet Siena 
among f Ainst 1,150 tons last week; 2,100 tons on Tuesday, against 950 tons last © consumption 7 jute goods Mille ¢ bel natateah Cone y, with tb 
idy on ther HH ess 1,450 tons on Wednesday, against 1,375 tons last week. output of the Indian Jute is being a es ; ote aan e 
 dnanediate tinesday’s quotation in East St. ree was 4-85 cents per Ib., against ‘first eight months of last year, peer. b eo 2 sloth and eed 
. Minimum fH {85 cents the week before and 4-80 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s shows an increase of 2944 million yar eS — oo 
; - quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for ie ee eS aoa and 44}. ‘tli ie Sica » 
tks Ceamemetian of fae annie kx Aameion ben enter Secaeths Beicee 
ne qe Atter an early rise to £198 5s. per ton, tin prices fell back and 614 million yards of hessians, compared with 474 million yards during 
are dela in the week on Wednesday with a loss of £2. In the meantime, the the same period last year. 
Ley ‘wkwardation declined to {1 10s. per ton. _ The market has been com- Raw jute prices have wavered around recent limits, with Daisee-2/3 at 
ss in North Bee an i ctnenday’s  maoting oF ee meet eee oe are ee ee eee eee 
Mediter: mark , the res which was a t : . > ovember, ossa- 
“ the frst I at 99 The quotas for the last quarter of 1996 are to be left unchanged Quoted at fi7 1 . per ton, end: lowe at £16 15s. for full and 
ng Oe ith future ht ycent:,of the standard tonnages, but no decision regarding the = /18 2s. 6d. and £17 2s. 6d. for single marks, October/November. First 
ot. to Of the scheme was reached. This negative result came as a shock arks are offered at from £19 12s. 6d. for short groups, and quod Lightnings 
ai furnaces cron ors les in London, where it had been believed that, in ae, fo at from £18 7s. 6d. to £19, while Hearts are obtainable a £17 7s. 6d. to 
to be London of the adviser to the Siamese Depat tment of Mines, a final — Sane crease in business in jute yarns, and shi 
icky tale would be reached. Another meeting of the International in toe The ree cele for common 8 Ib, oo is Is. 11d. and for 
nest. Co is to take place at The Hague next month. Wednesdays — Ib. spools 2s., at which business is still being done. Sacking yams have 
yerease Seems likely to have a depressing effect Se sold increasingly at 23d. for 24 Ib. weft and 344d. for 8 Ib. chains, with 
mas to niet fiscount the continuance of the scheme. e position is further = Rove at £19 for 48 Ib. and £15 10s. for 200 Ib. Twist is firm at 34d. for 
. Busines a Note of the Week. 3 ply 8 Ib., and the finer yarns are tending dearer at 2s. 74d. for second 
snd market on the London Metal Exchange: 300 tons on Monday, ity 8 Ib 2s. 4d. for third and 2s. 2d. for fourth. Carpet yarns 
300 tons inst 315 tons last Tuallity 8 Ib. warp, P 
‘being met last week ; 225 tons on Tuesday, against tons are very firm at for 14 lb. warp. 
in tons on Wednesday, against 205 tons last week. The New York email tities, but 
oe bape on Wednesday ‘was 44-95 cents per Ib., against 44-50 cents SS eucnne aoe eee ee iancaenudis xa toe, eae 
| 5 ls gE A pe LR rage BT ernst Bo ei eid. for 10 ce. 40 in. and 24. for 8 oc, Lindloum hessians 
wees | inept Grama gcitieseretape, Senet tngetoute; Ce gas an aos chest see tne pro 
at the end of last week 631 tons, a decrease 0 “ 
amines week. : slight price fluctuations from day to day. ae 2 
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GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The upward trend of quotations continued during the past 
week, when Liverpool futures advanced to the highest point since June, 
1930. Little change in the fundamental position of the market has occurred, 
but reports from the growing areas in Argentina and Australia state that 
the need for moisture is now becoming urgent. f 

On Wednesday last, “‘ September” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
1163 cents per bushel, inst 114} cents the week before and 111§ cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 42s. 3d. per 496 lbs., against 40s, 6d. a week ago; 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 41s. 9d., against 40s. a week ago. 
According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour 
last week totalled 1,528,000 quarters, against 1,500,000 in the previous 
week and 1,259,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


FLOUR.—In sympathy with the advance in wheat, flour prices have 
been marked up this week. Wednesday's London quotations (excluding 
a payments) were: Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 35s. per 

Ibs., against 34s. a week ago; delivered inner London, 34s. 6d., as 
compared with 33s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 32s. to 
33s. 6d., against 30s. 6d. to 32s. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 29s. 
to 29s. 6d., against 28s. to 28s. 6d. a week ago. 


.—Imported feeding barley is a shade higher on the week. 
Meanwhile, there is a good demand for English malting descriptions at 
rising prices. ‘‘ October ”’ futures were quoted at 65 cents per bushel 
in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 58} cents a week ago. Guotations 
per 448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were: “‘ English feed’ at farm, 
nominal, as against a nominal quotation a week ago; “‘ English malting” 
(new), at farm, 32s. to 50s., against 32s. to 50s. last week; Californian 
(new), ex ship, 45s. to 56s., against 44s. to 54s. last week. ; Chilean, brewing, 
ex ship, 34s. to 38s., against 34s. to 38s. a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “‘ September ” futures were quoted at 42} cents 
a bushel in Chicago, against 42 cents a week ago and 42 cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ English Black” (new), at farm, 
19s. to 20s. per 336 Ibs., against 18s. to 19s. a week ago; “‘ English White ”’ 
(new), at farm, 19s. to 20s., against 18s. to 19s. a week earlier; mixed 
Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 20s. 6d. per 320 Ibs., compared with 
19s. 9d. last week. 


MAIZE.—Although business has been somewhat less active, the market 
has had a steady tone. ‘“‘ September ”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday 
at 110} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 114} cents a week ago and 
112} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” 
landed, 25s. 3d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 25s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate,” 
ex ship, 24s. 3d., as against 24s. 3d. to 24s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” 
= tember,”’ 23s. 9d., as against 23s. 9d. a week ago; yellow maize 
meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £6 10s. to {6 12s. 6d. per ton, as against 
£6 10s. to £6 12s. 6d. last week. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS. —The following table 
~$ phy — 2 sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
- ° — 


| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 







Estimated on of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to September 19 .......... 411,784 596,600 589,614 238,903 
3 weeks to September 19 ......... 1,114,246 1,605,420 1,445,601 748,968 

Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d. 
GRR, concnepinunennnstinnenenegnensnesens 49 $ 0 7 4 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the t two weeks, and for the 
corresponding week in each of the years 1932 to 1935 :— 


September 17, 1932 ssaane assan 17s 5 ‘ 8 ¢ 
° -” ,074 J bh 
September 16, 1933... | 411,784 49 5 4 
22, 1934... 294,021 76,372 | 5 1 6 8 
September 21, 1935... | 589,614 | 531,699 | 69,066 | 5 0 6 2 
September 12,1996... | 260,121 | 804,231 42,612 | 7 2 6 6 
September 19, 1936... | 238,903 | 352.749 | 39,978 | 7 4 6 7 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 :— 


Neargst Fururs | oy | mm. % Sasa Ome. 58 ae ~ 










Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib. ......... 
Re : 91} 844 106 1093 
per 60 Ib. ............ 75§ 1144 116% 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 80,131,000 bushels, 
against eee — last week, and 131,019,000 bushels in the 
corresponding year. 


OTHER FOODS 


_. BACON.—The market has been steady to firm, with prices showin 
little alteration. The official quotations (per cwt. for Ko. 1 Sizable 
which formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange 
this week were: English, 92s. to 97s.; Canadian, 87s.; Danish, 100s., 
as against 97s., 87s. and 100s. last week. Arrivals in London last week 
included Danish, 11,717 bales; Canadian, 4,487; Du 2,228; Lithu- 
1,755; and Polish, 2,800, as against 12,234, 4,488, "2,279, 1,779 

and 667 bales, respectively, in’ the previous week. ; 
BUTTER.— Prices are generally easier this week. Quotations (per cwt. 
on the London Provision Exchange on W y were : New Zealand. 


finest 98s.; Australian, choicest ; Danish, 122s., 
meet ae aaa eae re 
CHEESE.—The market has ruled firm for English and steady for other 
domeem. Quotations cwt. the London Provision Exchange 
on Giendia "ous ao dies nal Raimi ae, 
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Canadian, finest coloured, 69s. to 70s.; and New 

65s. to 66s. 6d., against 78s. to 80s., 69s. to 70s. and 

a week ago. . 
COCOA.—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesda i 

per Ib., as against 7§ cents per Ib. last week. In London a 

ast, good fermented new crop, ‘ November- anuary,” 

33s. 3d. per 250 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 34s, a won ae 

week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows : ; 

bags; delivered for home consumption, 4,916 bags; exported, 3 

stocks, 159,679 bags, against 142,291 bags a year ago, 14 bags. 
COFFEE.—The London spot market ruled qui 

York, rather dull conditions have obtained an qe In New 

easier. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 7 cents 

in New York, as compared with 8 cents per ib. last aa tpn bb, 

per lb. a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week we 

follows: Brazilian, landed, 148 cwt.; delivered for home Sa & 

21 cwt.; exports, 53 cwt.; stocks, 10,031 cwt., against 13,669 

ago. Central and South American, landed, 592 cwt.; delivered or ~ 

consumption, 1,939 cwt.; exported, 1,974 cwt.; stocks, 81 home 

against 123,898 last year. Other kinds landed, 99 cwt,: cwt., 


home consumption, 4,089 cwt.; exported, 475 cwt.; stoc for 
against 141,841 last year. . ks, 120,151 owt, 


EGGS.— With a sustained demand, prices for most deseri tions 
were higher this week. At Smithfield on Wednesday, English ( 
packing, Grade I about 15-154 lb.) realised 15s. 9d. to 16s, $d, 

as against 15s, 9d. to 16s. 3d. last week, while Danish (15 Ib.) made 
13s. 3d. to 13s. 9d. per 120, as against 12s. to 12s. 6d. last week, 


Of eggs 


FRUIT.—The Fruttgrower reports that business at Coven 
gradually ae The copie tents is fair to moderate; sol a 
fruit is in tter demand, but quantities of inferior have 
still to be cleared. Good supplies of pears from Peas ae 
encounter a fairly steady inquiry. The rush of plums has now Subsided 
and the market presents a steadier appearance. Hothouse are 
moving rather better, but prices for Continental remain moderate 
to heavy supplies. Peaches are short and dear, while nectarines 
English hothouse melons are about finished. Good supplies of Dutch and 
Spanish melons are, however, still on the market. Oranges are rather 
easier on heavier arrivals, but lemons are still scarce and dear. With an 
improved demand, best quality grape fruit have advanced in price, 


MEAT.—Demand for mutton, lamb, and pork at Smithfield Market - 


showed some improvement this week, but fresh beef and veal were in 
limited request. On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled hindquarters were 
quoted at 4s. to 4s. 4d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s. 10d. to 4s, 44, 
a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. to 3s. 10d. per 8 Ibs, 
against 3s. to 3s. 10d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield | Market 
official report, supplies during last week amounted to 9,650 tons, an 
increase of 585 tons on the corresponding week last year. Beef and veal 
accounted for 4,930 tons, mutton and lamb 2,882 tons, and 
bacon 1,111 tons, as compared with 4,640, 2,623 and 1,074 
respectively, in the same week of 1935. 


PEPPER.—Wednesday’s spot price for black Lemans (in 
24d. per Ib., against 24d. a week ago. Movements o per 
during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 10 tons; 
nil; stocks, 1,782 tons, against 1,580 tons a year ago. White, 
16 tons; delivered, 42 tons; stocks, 12,041 tons, against 17,114 
a year ago. 
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RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, new crop, was 9s. 34. 
per cwt., ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 9s. 3d. per ewt. 
a week ago. ‘“ September-October” in singles to Continent and UK, 
was quoted at 8s. 14d. per cwt., against 8s. 3d. last week. Movements 
in London during the past week were as follows: Landed, 15 tons; 
delivered, 287 tons; stocks, 1,867 tons, against 9,004 tons a year ago. 


* SUGAR.—The markets have displayed an easier tendency this week 
The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 3-40 cents ps Ib., # 
compared with 3-60 cents per Ib. last week and 3-70 cents per ID. a 
ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included December delivery 
at from 4s. 1}d. to 4s. 1}d., against 4s. 44d. a week ago. The 

of raw sugar at public warehouses in London and Liverpool hast aes 
were as follows: Imports, 17,712 tons, against 13,183 tons last week 
15,457 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries, 19,446 tons, 
16,305 tons last week and 14,148 tons last year; stocks, 105,183 tons, 
against 106,917 tons last week and 150,562 tons last year. 


TEA.—The following table shows the average prices ( by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on G Account 
in recent weeks :— 







Northern 
India 


Week ending Southern! Ceylon | Java | Sumatra) Africa 
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Sept. 17, yy esses 14-29 | 12-13 | 13-32 | 11-03 
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The quantities catalogued for the public auctions in Mincing 
week comagint 52,982 packages of Indian and 24,392 pee ee 
tea. At the Indian auctions on Monday and Wedm qh, 
the market was quieter and quotations a shade easier. 
Ceylon descriptions on Tuesday showed some irregularity. 


VEGETABLES.—Tomatoes, which remained at a ya level 
last week, have now improved in price, states The a fh 
Garden report. Cucumbers remain a moderate trade, cal, 
ment in quotations. Beans and peas are in shorter su ’ 
are practically finished. Sprouts are in demand, while carrots 
are doing better. Onions are easy. Meanwhile, su 
London ae = a Soe plentitel, ae! Pp Dest 
a shade er. At the Boro ar uesday, 
realised from 6s. to 7s. per cwt., against 6s. 6d. to s, a week earlier. 
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‘nued optimism regarding future supplies of seed. Unsold 
contin . export are substantial and, bev 
they are regarded as sufficient until 
ted. With an increased area sown under favourable condi- 
tina’s crop is expected to yield more than this 
ely contingent upon good weather during the next two mont 
coe Ky market calculations. World 

ts so far this year amount to 1,280,000 tons, or 225,000 tons less 

ear ago. High prices and bad economic conditions in Europe 
restricted the demand for both oilcake and oil, and the use of 
(such as perilla oil in the United States) also has had an effect 
nsumption of linseed oil. The exportable balance in Argentina 
timated at 315,000 tons, against 51 
in the remainder of last year. The current quotation for raw 
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2, Winter, neares 
bushel .. 


t future, Chicago, 


POCO ee eer eeeneseeesereeeee 


t future, Chicago, 


ati 


POOP ES Coc ererseoonseeeseses 


‘ Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib... 
) Santos No, 4, cash, per Ib. 
nearest future, 
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season, 


the present 
e new Plate 


th 


0,000 tons actually 


sansa cll for October-December delivery ox Hull. is around (25, fe. per 


ton, naked. Cottonseed and 


cotton 


likewise 
Crude Egyptian oil ex Hull is now quoted at £28 and refined at £30 10s. 


without attrac bu 
RUB mes 


yers. 
BEBR.—The market in rubber was quiet at unch 
spot price in New York on Wednesday was 16} cents per Ib., compared 
with 16} cents per Ib. a week ago and 16 
day’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the 
in London was 7 }d. per Ib., as against 7}}d. on the corres: i 
positions has 


last week. 
“* November ”’ shi 


t, as against 7 


anged prices. 


‘dy 
for 


#d. for ‘‘ October-December” a 


week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 


104,32 
amounted to 177,753 tons. 


tons, against 106,279 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM 
The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department, 


POTATOES— 
English King Edward 


Bie Ten 
evecescoe 0 2 
White Muntok ......... ni 
Cinnamon—lIst sort, perlb. 0 8 
per 0 8 
Mia ns 7 8 
Coie cal Se enetiees St iw 
ee meectzzaes dentind ‘as 2 
suUGAn.. soveccesvcese . 
— 11 cwt.) 
c.f. "K'eont, 4 ut 
m oy a. © 6 18 
‘ava, wi c. 
Re Oct.-Dee, ......s00e0008 
Yellow illest 17 3 
ise me Fo on 
Crushed........scssseessees 19 7} 19 
Granulated ........000++s 17 ii 18 
Home exenssesocee 17. 4§ 17 
Indian—per Ib 
Pek0@ .ocecececseseseseceee 0115 1 
Broken Pekoe ........++. 0 11 ; 
Orange ‘Oran sidinasavbiins bats as 
Ss 0113 2 
Broken Pekoe ..........+ ei : 
Broken Orange... 0 11h 2 
orn 
ty, 
aot Po = 
8/3% per Ib.) 
by — - 08 26 
Rhodesian leaf ..........+«. 08 110 
Nyasaland leaf.........0.++. 2 : : : 
East Indian leaf........... 0 5 1 4 
me ieesibiee 06 16 
TEXTILES 
N— 
Mid-American .... 6-83 
~ f.g.f. ja io 
arns, 32’s twist ......0.0. 
s eereersee 1 
FLAX— s. £ 
Livonian ZK ...... per ton 10 59 
Pernau HD............0s000+ nominal 
Slanetz Medium ist sort 71 0 72 
HEMP— 
Italian —_ sete i a 
Manilla, -Nov. “ 
rt edenoadbibeodelh 25 0 27 0 
ative 1st mks....per ton 
ater £17/2/6 
Sept. NEW) ....-. 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. undies 
Oct.-NOV. —cecessseenee £16/15/0 
SILK— a d. s. 
Canton ....ccccereeees perlb. 43 6 
Tussab.....cccscsscocseesees - $6 4 
seocccccoececentonssooes 69 7 
_f. Milan 7 6 11 O 


a d. sa. d. 
percwt. 6 0 7 0 


were S22 


WooL— d. 
English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 


14 
” Lincoln hog, washed......... 104 
Gescasiane, sed. super cmbg. ...... 27 
= oo ee ie 
Crossbred 40-44 


ad ersy 
“erinos 70's Average ececcecooscoses 
oF 64's wD coe oe 


33 
Crossbred 48’s is 
seintaneaecennpenpeunnenen it 


oe eeecces 


COAL— sd 26.4. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. e 

ee : 
PHRD  ccneieccocceccccees “ 02 0 

IRON AND STEE 
Pig, No. 3, d/d. 
pan aie $ 
Steel rails, heavy...-..-.170 0 

merase a Ne en de & 

Copper, oe ae 43/12/6 
Standard wvtneseata sash 38/16/3 
Soft foreign en 18/17/0  18/9/0 

See SO. h  ainbiahotainisies ies00° 14/2/6 

English ingots..... I 
Standard cash ...... 192/5/0 192/15/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
d, 

Acid, citric, per Ib.,less 5% 1 0 1 34 
9 OE anni 0 ‘ 

Alcohol, Plain Ethy] ...... 12 0 F 

8. 8. 

Alum, lump ...... ton 10 815 

— carb. — fl so 28 0 

5 ge ge 

Bleaching powder, per ton 7? 9 z 

8. 

Borax, gran. ...... per cwt. ° ; 

Nitrate of soda ... percwt. 7 9 

net... 0 4 O 4 

Sulphate ......... percwt. 9 9 10 0 

per cwt. 10 0 11 0 

pha of Copper, a 9 18.10 
te A 

;. E d.d. site, 

area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 

( and credited at 1/6d. each) or 


Stan teats and 


£s. d. 


COPRA— 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 15/0/0 
DRUGS— 


sd. 8. d. 
5 3 


Japan, refined per Ib. 
I esovee per ID. 

IDES— 

Wet 


pw 8. 


UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) 


. 25 26, Sept. 16, Sept. 23, 
Seras Aiee6 SFa36 1936 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
98} 111} 1144 1163 
84 112} 1143 1103 
293 423 42 423 
494 83 834 843 
(a) 79 804 854 
64 8 8 72 
85 of 9% 94 
4-83 6-62 7:10 7:00 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 
oc #P0t ¢ ay erye 
tton, spot, per Ib. 
gece smoked sheet, spot, 
33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
Copper," Elects ” 
spot, per Ib, Peeeeeeeesoeeeeeeeseeree 
. “Electrolytic,” Export 


t ID... .ceseeeeesecreceeees 
titer, Bast St. Louis, spot, 


Ib. Seceeevesesesesoeeressseeeeees 
POSSESSES OO SSEOTEEOD 


Tin, * traits,” spot, per ib. 


(a) Nominal. 


upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 


St 
04 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
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t.. 11/17/6 
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Petroleum, Amer. rfid. 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal., 


Thames— 


0 a 


Diesel ...... per gall. 
ROSIN— 
American...... per ton 15/10/0 17/7/6 
RUBBER— s. d. s, d 
St. he <a 
per Ib. 
Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 A 
SHELLAC— 


TN Orange ... percwt. 48 0 53 0 


SHELLS— fs f 8. 
W. Aust. M.o.-P. ,, 10 10 
TALLOW— s. d. 
London town percwt. 23 6 
TIMBER— § 
Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 19 0 
se 24x7 a 18 10 
2x4 ~ 16 10 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis. a 21 15 
Pitchpine .........++ per load 9 10 
Rio Dall .......<ss000 per std. 32 0 
"DOME « csconscooesesnsace per load 26 0 
Honduras Mahg. logs .... c. ft. : . 
sae oards -....... : S 
English Oak Planks ...... ;, 0 6 
eo ARR ge teens ccs 





Sept. 25, Aug. 26 t. 16, Sept. 23 
1938 1936 ° Tee ores ; 


Cents Cents ts Cents 
3-57 3-70 3-60 3-40 
10-90 11-88 12-37 12-25 
11g 86016 = «16 16} 
94 104 104 104 
8-45 9-40 9-67 9-65 
8-67; 9-624 9:90 9-875 
4-75 4-80 4-85 4-85 
4-50 4-60 2 4-60 

49-50 42-50 
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THE ECONOMIST 


SHIPPING — TOURS — CRUISES 


NEW YORK 


BY THE 


LARGEST LINERS 


ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC CARRYING 


ONE CLASS ONLY 


“PENNLAND’ « “WESTERNLAND’ 
(each 16,500 Tons) 


direct from SOUTHAMPTON fortnightly 
OCTOBER 4, 18—NOVEMBER 1, etc. 


EXCEPTIONALLY SPACIOUS DECKS 
LARGE & LOFTY CABINS & PUBLIC ROOMS 
RUNNING WATER (H. & C) THROUGHOUT 


INCLUSIVE TOURS to U.S.A. and CANADA 
Write for Booklets 


RED STAR LINE 
CARLTON HOUSE 
LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
WHitehall 6051 
——or usual agents—— 


On Sale Everywhere 
Twopence Daily 


THE 
FINANCIAL 
NEWS 


PAS SELF-BI 


THE 


Sraukfurter Beitung | 


Founded in 1856 
The newspaper for home 

and foreign news 
The Frankfurter Zeitung has a wide Home 
circulation and in addition is read through — 
out the world for its up-to-date and reliable - 
survey of important economic and political 3 
events in Germhany and all other countries, : 
Surveys are made by its own correspon- 
dents in all the principal capitals. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung considers the English point of 
view on various subjects. There is therefore 
ap ever-growing demand in England for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and its various supp- 

lements. 


25, Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, 
London, S. W. 1 / Tel. Viet. 1196. 


A postal subscription costs 30s quarterly , 
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